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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following compilation has long been withheld 
from the public^ in the hope that some person more 
competent than myself would undertake the work; but, 
disappointed in that e:vpectation, and^nding that no 
time should be lost. in furnishing the Irish student, J 
liosten to put it forth* 

Let it not be objected, that I am not acquainted with 
the Irish as a colloquial, but only as a written, lan- 
guage ; I allow it ; but I have not advanced a single 
rule except upon the best admitted authorities; and 
have decided, in cases of doubt, upon the evidence of a 
majority of the most approved. J have compared 
MolUnfs, Vallancey^s, Neilson% Hallidays, O'^^rien's, 
and O'Seilly's grammars ; and not neglected others. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



/ HAVE for a long time withheld the publishing of a 
second edition of this workj although it has been sought 
for by manyj by the same reason which made me slow 
in editing thejirst. I knew also that it had been se- 
verely criticised^ and I was unwilling to undertake a 
controversy. On readingj honoever^ the very illiberal 
comment to which I allude^ I only drew from it the 
greater confidence ; and adopting some of its hints^for 
which I thank the author^ I determined on a reprint. 
I must remind the public that I am not to be considered 
as an author, but only a compiler ; but I know that I 
would be an injudicious one, were I to give up the 
authorities upon which I have hitherto relied, to that 
of the very reprehensible comment which I have men- 
tioned* 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 



PART I. 

LETTERS. 
Their Pronunciation and Orthography. 

The Modern Irish Alphabet consists of 18 letters. 



A 


Name & Form. 


^llll) 


B 


b b 


beic 


C 


C c 


Coll 


D 


D ft 


Dttit* 


E 


e e 


©•*&A 


F 


T r 


TeA|to 


G 


5 s 


So]tc 


I 


J 1 


Jos* 


L 


L I 


Litir 


M 


80 nt 


iDttiD 


N 


N u 


■ NojD 


O 


o 


Oii». 


P 


P P 


Peic 


R 


n n 


Ro|r 


S 


1 !> 


SntU 


T 


Ceii)e 


U 


U u 


U,t 


H 


b b 


Uac 



It will appear in the sequel how the powers of the 
letters V, W, and Y, are expressed in Irish. C has 
always the pronunciation of K ; and X is expressed 
by cf , as G'cfobttf, Exodus. 



Contractions in common use. 



§ for eA. 

1 — A5U]-. 

f — *^^- 

A 2 



>? for u^ 
4 —All. 



'4 for Atfi. 
* — t)i>. 

& At). 



S for 5A1). 

m — Ft*- 
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The vowels are five, viz. three broad, a, o, u, often 
used promiscuously in ancient manuscripts ; and two 
slender, e and ], 

The following are the sounds of the vowels ; and 
note, that there is but one accent in Irish, to wit, that 
drawn up from left to right, as baf ; and it always de- 
notes a long syllable : it is called, f joe ^^bA. 

Pronurudation, Example- 

A — 1. Long and broad, as in «^ar ; — bai), white. 

2. Long and slender, like i in 

fine; — ada]ic, horn. 

3. Short and broad, as in war^ 

rant; — ipAfic, beef. 

4. Short and slender, as in can; — b|tAC, a garment. 

5. Short and obscure, as in (cori)A|i]-A, neigh- 

Juneral; ( hour. 

6. At the end of words, and be- 
fore 6, it has a peculiar 
sound, like 00 in cttcAoo ; — peAC^S, sin. 



E— I. 


Long, as in there ; 




— ti^, the moon. 


2. 


Short, as in ejg ; 




—pel, strife. 


3. 


Short and obscure, like the 






feminine e in French 


po- 






etry, or as in broken ; 




— ^r^Uce, folded. 


1—1. 


Long, as ee in feel; 




— iDin, fine. 


2. 


Short, as in pin; 




— inir, an island. 


O— 1. 


Long, as in store; 




— rDdfi, great. 


2. 


Short, as u in buck ; 




— rcoc, a trumpet 


U— 1. 


Long, as in rule ; 




— cv, a hound. 


2. 


Short, as in but ; 




— ucb, the breast. 



It is to be observed of vowels — 

1st. That there are no quiescent vowels at the end 
of words, as in English, ex, done, 2dly. That no 
vowels are ever doubled in the same syllable, as in poor. 
And 3dly. That there are never two distinct syllables 
made out of vowels following one another ; but diph- 
thongs and triphthongs always form one syllable, 
though the several vowels may be heard in the pro- 
nunciation, n \ 
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The CONSONANTS are either immtitable, as /, n, and r ; 
or mutable, as b^ c> dj/^g^m^ p^ Sj and t ; so ciJled, 
because that, by placing oyer them a mark of aspiration, 
Amy either lose tneir primitive sound, or are altogether, 
suppressed in {nronunciation. The letters thus printed 
are said to be mortified, and the chai^ thus expressed 
marks some of the most material inflections of the 
nouns and verbs. This is indeed a peculiarity in the 
Irish lan^age, among European tongues, that recjuires 
the particular attention of the reader ; who, if ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew, will perceive something 
analogous to it, in the dagesch point in that language. 
When the Irish is printed in the Roman letters, the 
effect of the point is expressed by the addition of an h. 
This greatly tends to confound learners, who, when 
. taught the power of A in Irish books printed in Roman 
character, will have to unlearn this, when they come to 
read English books in the same letter. Thus they will 
be told, that th (in Irish) is t^ be a mere aspirate ; but, 
when they learn to read English, they find it must be 
strongly sounded; and, what adds to the confusion, 
very much in the same manner as they were told to 
pronounce the simple t, when learning to read the 
Irish. The point remedies, this evil; and therefore 
Neilson, although he published his Grammar in Roman 
character, had dotted letters cast for his purpose. 

We shall first treat of the mutables — £, F^ My and 
P, unaspirated, are pronounced as in English. 

b is like either the English wow; it is to be observed, 
that the difference of the broader or more stender 
sound of b, forms one provincial difference in the pro- 
nunciation of Irish. O'Brien's rules for the pronuncia- 
tion of b are thus :— At the beginning of words, when 
followed by a slender vowel, and when it terminates a 
word, it is usually sounded v ; biit, in cases where it is 
connected with a broad vowel, he says, " there is no 
certain standard ;" neither does there seem to be any 
fixed rule for its pronunciation in the middle of words. 

C is always as K. 

c has a guttural sound, which has nothing analogous 
to it in the English tongue, but is quite similar to that 

ed by Google 
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of the Greek ;^, and Spanish X. There are two 
Tarieties of this sound; 1. At the beginning and end of 
words, when followed or succeeded by a broad vowel, 
lOr used in the middle of words in connexion with one^ 
it has a sound like gh in the word lough; strongly 
pressed out through the throat. 2. When thus con- 
nected with a slender vowel, its sound is only that of a 
very strong aspiration* 

D has two sounds: — 1. Like rfin Italian, or th in 
there^ but with a greater emphasis — the other like the 
d in French, more light and liquid, but similar to the 
former. It seems that the breadth of the following 
vowel influences the choice of sound. 

6 is the Irish Y. If followed by a broad vowel at 
the beginning of a word, it has a pronunciation to which 
there is nothing similar in the English language ; it is 
then guttural, and like the German Y, and may be ex- 
pressed by a strong forcing of this letter. 2. In the 
beginning of a word, and before a slender vowel, or in 
the middle of a word followed by any vowel, it is simply 
Y. And 3. Whenever it is followed by a consonant, 
or terminates a word, it is either silent, or weakly 
aspirated. This letter, at the end of a word, (not a 
monosyllable,) §ives to the preceding vowel, if a broad 
one, a pronunciation like oo^ 

f becbmes quiescent ; it is never used but at the be- 
ginning of words, or as the initial of the second part 
of compounds. 

G is always pronounced as in gall, never as in gin. 

3 is liable to the same rules as 6^ only that at the 
end of words it is always silent. 

rb is liable to very much the same rules as b. Dr. 
O'Brien in his Dictionary, (remarks on M.) says, ^Hhat 
the vowel or vowels which precede b are pronounced 
with a stronger, clearer, and more open expiration than 
those which precede to" — we must allow for provincial 
varieties. O'Brien the Grammarian says, "that, pre- 
ceding a slender vowel in any part of a word, or termi- 
nating a word, n) is always sounded as v." ( Grammar.) 

p, always as an F. 
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5, as in son, and also as sh. It is perhaps impossible 
to give any fixed rule for the use of these; but the 
latter pronunciation is most common, where s is pre- 
ceded or followed by a slender vowel, or when it ter- 
minates a word. 

X is always as an A. 

T is sounded as M in thick^ but often somewhat 
thicker, as if it were preceded by a d. Sometimes 
more slender. When aspirated it is pronounced as A. 

The immutable consonants, /, n, and r, never suffer 
change from aspiration, or ecUpsis. 

Z/, however, has two sounds, simple and liquid : the 
first as in the English word leap ; the second like the 
last / in million* 

NhsLS also two sounds; 1st. Like n in never; the 
second like n in news. 

R has likewise two sounds ; the first like r in road^ 
the second like r in clarion. The single r ** is formed 
bv slightly touching the sound of ee, before as well as 
after the r." — Neilson, 

We come now to the consideration of compound 
letters, as I. Vowels, which are either 1, diphthongs, 
or 2, triphthongs; and IL Consonantc^ which are 
either 1, doubled, or 2, joined to others. 

The diphthongs are 13 in number, and the triph- 
thongs 5: of these the following diphthongs, and all 
the triphthongs, are always long ; and in printing or 
writing them the accent may be omitted — 

Ae, Ao, eu, fA, & ua; O'Reilly adds eo & tu. 

The examples are chiefly from O'Brien's Grammar, 
and Lynch — authorities relied on by O'Reilly. 

Pronunciation. Example. 

1. Ae, always long, 9i&aymsay ; — S^el, Irish. 

2. A|, long, as aw ; — ca^t), rumour. 

short, as c in err ; — ^So^lM")* I call. 

3. Ao, always long, as ea in &ear; — cAoti>, beautiful. 

4. e^, long, as a in care ; — fn>6Afi,ablackberry. 

short, as a in ar^; — ce^fic, right. , 
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Pronunciation, Example. 

tf A short, as e in leg; — be^5, little, 

obscure, like the feminine 
e in French poetry ; — ^f|t)g6,8tretchingout. 

5. ef long, as in^t^n; — b^iftc, alms. 

short, as e in egg ; — |tetc, sell. 

6. eo long, as eo in yeoman ; — cedl, a song. 

short, like you in young ; — beoc, drink. 0*-Brt^n. 

According to Halliday, there are but six instances 
in use in which this short pronunciation is used. 

7. en always long, as aj^ in 

mayor ; — ineuft, a finger. 

8. ]A always long, as ec in peer; — sit^Aij, the sun. 

9. 10 long, as ee in keen ; — i:|ot), wine. 

short, as i in kiss ; — 1]0]-, a fort. 

10. ]u long, as ew in few ; — ^rfu, worthy. 

short, as the French eu in 
feUj but shorter; — ^l^lfuc, wet. 

1 1 . 0| long, and stress on o, as 

oe in sloe ; ..;^d)|t, just, 

long, and stress on », as i 

in mile ; • — oisftgcb, inheritance, 

long, as ee in bee; — C[i0f6e, heart, 

short, as ea in thready and 

not common; — o^be, teacher. 

12. a A always long, as 00 in /H>or; — ^fuAft, cold. 

13. n] long, as two syllables; 

pronounced as soo4l ; — x^^^j the eye. 
long, as uee in queen; — ^but&e, yellow, 
short, as ui in quill; — fu^l, the blood. 

It is to be observed of these pronunciations that 
some of them are not common. 

The five triphthongs all end in t, and are often used 
to express the genitives, and other inflexions, of words 
in which diphthongs occur. 

1 . AO], like ee in queen ; — caoid, tender. 

2. eoi, like two syllables, with the 

force on o, and the t short ; — Goii), fiQwenJ John. 
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Pronunciation. Example- 

3. |^tjascainyear,withakindon |^]|iceAT)!}, the pole 

force on both is. fNeilsonJ.j of the head. 

4. )u]j like the pronunciation of 

ue in Juel^ with the force 
on u, and ^e latter i gently 
sounded ; — c | ut o, meek. 

5. tt^], with a sound of all the 

vowels ; the v as 0O9 and the 
force on it ; the others very 
quick, as oo«— a — Se ; — w^ISj gi^aves. 

I. Consonants doubled are cc, pp^ and ti ; they are 
used only at the beginning of words, and pronounced 
respectively as g^ by and d. 

The double sound of / and n is formed, as Mr. Neil- 
son well remarks, (p. 141,) "by placing the tongue to 
press on the upper fore- teeth and the gums, wlme the 
point is perceptible between the teeth — the only differ- 
ence is, that the aspiration to / is guttural, and to n 
nasal." The latter is like the gn in the French Seiff- 
neur. 

The sound of rr is peculiar, and cannot be explained 
by writing. Mr. Lynch gave the writer the following 
rule — ^^primum levigatutn, secundum aspiratum!* 

II. Consonants joined together; these are of two 
kinds — 1. such as mfluence each other in the manner 
called Eclipsis ; 2. such as do not. 

I. Eclipsis is of most important consideration in the 
study of the Irish language, as by it, and by the as- 
piration of initial letters, of which we have already 
treated, the inflexions of verbs and nouns are chiefly 
marked. It is when the leading consonant of any word 
is made to become entirely mute, or much altered in 
its sound, by having another consoi^ant prefixed. 

All the mutables, except [m, are subject to eclipsis ; 
the immutabl^s cannot be eclipsed. And a consonant, 
to be eclipsed, must be followed by a vowel, by / or r, 
or by * before an /, n, or r. 
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b 
n 
b 
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It to be pronounced 
b thus, Aji tDbjioi), our sorrow ; — Aft iDftoi). 

c Aji 5caA]|tc, our visit ; — Aft jttAtpc. 

b — Aft pbtt^l, our desire ; — a|i dujI. 

p Aft bf!'tttl, our blood ; — a|i bufl. 

3 See below. 

p — — Aft bp^]]*be, our child; — Aft b^ifbe. 
f -^— Ai) cflAC, the rod ; — -ad cIac. 

z A|i bcf ft, our country ; •— A]t bfft. 



It is to be particularly remembered, that the eclip- 
sing letters are added to the commencement of each 
word ; so that, in looking in the Dictionary for these 
several terms, we shall find them there under the se- 
cond letter: thus look for 3caAt|tc under C From 
this it is clear, that, although the eclipsed letter be 
omitted in pronunciation, it must not be so in writing ; 
no more than we can omit k in writing the word knot. 

F is said by Vallancejr to be eclipsed by »t, d, and 
t; but he confounds with eclipsing certam cases, in 
which the possessive pronouns tpo, bo, and co, for bo, 
are united with the following noun : in such cases apos- 
trophes should in propriety have been used, as b'^eAftj, 
for bo f eA|t3) thine anger. There is a, ]^eculianty m 
the eclipsing of / by a 6, which is, that if it be followed 
by a broad vowel, the b becomes mutable and is 
sounded as t; or u; ; thus in the instance adduced of 
bfail, pronounced bttfl. 

The pronunciation of n^is very peculiar, and not 
to be described by a strict analogy : it is to be uttered 
with a nasal catch, like ng in longing^ but much strong- 
er ; and never as if written thus, JunguS' 

S does not suffer eclipsis, except when followed by a 
vowel, or by /, n, or r, and preceded by the article 
an.~0'BeiUy. 

A list of cases in which ecUpsis takes place, as well 
as those where aspiration occurs, diall be given here- 
after; and, note, the same circumstances which r#- 
S[uire eclipsis in consonants, require the use of n be- 
ore vowels. — O'MeiUy. 
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2. Conscmiuats ymed togedier in die same word, 
where eclipsis does nol operate* 

gn has a peculiar sound, rather nasal ; and as if a 
very slender e, or the sheva, as in Hebrew, were pro- 
nounced between them. 

bl as U, as cobUb, sleep— pronounced coIUd. 

\i) as U, as coIda, flesh — cqUa. 

bx) is pronounced as i)t), as cgbiM, the same — C4kt)0^; 
with the peci;diar pronunciation of i>t) explained in p. 1 1. 

In many cases the slight sound of e, of which we 
have spokien, is frequently heard between other con- 
sonants, when they occur united in the same word. 

I must observe, that, in treating of pronunciation, 
I have advanced nothing but on the best admitted au- 
thorities. 

Exercises^ principally for the pronunciation of the 
aspirated^ liquid^ and d&ubU consonants ; extracted 
literatim from Patrick LyncKs TFofi-oibeAf . 

Pronunciation. 



A cor, 

A b|tAC, 

A bttij, 
A ri)A|ic, 

A 50|IC, 
Aflftl 

A f ttjl, 
Afcip, 



Meaning. 

his foot ; 
his cover ; 
his fort ; 
his beef ; 
his garden ; 
O man ! 
his kiss ; 
his eye ; 
his land ; 



a chuss. 
a vrath, 
ayhoon. 
avdrth. 
ayhurth. 
a irr I 
afoag. 
a hoo'iU 
a hee-ir. 



lAtt), hand ; 
i>6A|ic, force ; 
tits, a king ; 



LIQUIDS. 
Peminine. 
A IaH?, her hand ; 
A oeAfic, her force; 
A til5, her king ; 



Pronunciation, 
(M hauv. 
ann yarth. 
arrhee. 



cc as 5, a& Att cceAttc, 

pp as b, as Att ppt^^iP, 

cc as b, as Ati ccetoe, 

1)5 nasal, as Afi i^sti^tt), 

B 



our right ; ar gdrth. 

our need ; ar braw^in. 

our fire ; ar dinne. 

our hate ; ar-ngmw-in. 
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Practice of words of more difficult or peculiar pro- 
nunciationj Jrom the same. 



A66A|t, 

bo5A, 
bu^beAi), 

CAbA^|t, ' 
^olcA, 

lobAjt, 

fAii)lu5A6, 

CAibbfe, 

bAlb, 

ceAls, 

bO|lb, 

reiib, 

bA]6eACAfAC, 
cotii)-ti)eArtt5A6, 
5!;|oii)-eA6cAC, 
lAeceArt)u)l, 



Meaning, 


Pronimciation, 


horn, 


eye-arc. ' 


face, 


eye. 


adore, 


eyeru. 


river, 


awuin. 


cause, 


aumr. 


a bow. 


bow. 


property, 


buee-an. 


succour. 


cowair. 


to get. 


fowill 


covering, 


Julldccha. 


smith. 


gow. 


fir-tree. 


gee-ooish. 


leper, 


Uowvar. 


fittmg. 


errunach. 


fat. 


rauwar. 


pattern, 


sawvloo. 


apparition, 


thoevshey. 


stuttering. 


balluv. 


a sting. 


kallag. 


sorrow, 


dolliv. 


anger. 


farrag. 


possession, 


shelliv. 


mild. 


shallug. 


thankful. 


baechassach. 


comparison. 


cowassoo. 


feat-performing, 


gneeovedghtach 


daily, 


laehoo'iL 
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WORDS, OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 



I SHALL adopt Mr. O'Reilly's division of the parts 
of speech into ten, in preference to that of Mr, O'Brien, 
who does not separate the adjective from the noun ; pr 
that of Mr. HaUiday, who omits the participle^ They 
are the Article, Noun Substantive, Noun Adjective, 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, 
Preposition, and Interjection. 

Of the ARTICLE. 

There is but one Article, Ai), which signifies the : 
it has but one variation, ija, which occurs in the geni- 
tive case singular of the feminine gender, and in all 
the cases of the plural — v is added in the genitive plural, 
when the noun commences with a vowel, or with the in- 
fluenced letters, b or 5 ; but the n in this case more 
properly belongs to the noun. It is thus declined — 

Singula/r. Plural. 

Nom. the — ^n da. 

Gen. of the — Masc. ai), Fem. i)a, da. 
Dat. to the — ad da. 

In dative and ablative cases, when'following the pre- 
positions bo to, ^o under, ua and o from, and some 
others ending with vowels, ad unites with the preposi- 
tion, and the a is omitted— ex. bo'D, ua'dj and o'd, for 
bo AD, uA Af7, and o ad ; but in such cases an apostrophe 
should properly be written or printed. 

Of NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

To Nouns belong number, gender, case, and de- 
clension. There are but two numbers in Irish, singular 
and plural ; but two genders, masculine and feminine ; 
and six cases, the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 
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Declension shows foarth the changes which nouns un- 
dergo in their several varieties of number and case. 
There is nothing in which modern Irish Grammarians 
differ so much, and so materially, as in the declension 
of nouns ; some of them, forgetting the great antiquity 
and eastern character of the language, have einlea- 
voured to cramp it to the mould of European rules. 
A Grammarian should not, indeed, pass by the influence 
which these must naturally have upon tibte Irish tongue^ 
through the use of it by persons who are in continual 
contact with others, whose language wds constructed 
on a different principle ; but, according to the system of 
O'Brien, adopted by O'Reilly, and most others, we must 
look for the inflexions of nouns chiefly to the beginning 
of the words, while we must not neglect their termina- 
tions. Acting upon this principle, it matters not whe- 
ther, with O'Brien, I make the nimiber of declensions 
to be three ; or widi O'Reilly, four ; as his first and se- 
cond are but sub-divisions of O'Brien's first. O'Reilly's 
division is perhaps preferable : and I shall follow it^ 
because it induces fewer exceptions to general rules. 

Respecting the formation of the cases of regular 
nouns, I must premise, that the Nominative and Ac- 
cusative, in both Substantives and Adjectives, are 
always the same ; so are the Dative and Ablative — I 
shall not, therefore, from henceforth, always notice the 
Accusative or Ablative cases, in speaking of the rules, 
or exhibiting the declensions, of either species of Nouns. 
The Vocative of masculine nouns is generally like the 
Nominative, and the Vocative of Feminine sometimes 
like the Nominative. The Nominative Plural is gen- 
erally tJie same with the Genitive Singular ; and the 
Gemtive Plural with the Nominative Singular. The 
first part of this rule will be found to agree with many 
other languages, for instance, in the Latin, Ubri^ &c. 

The first declension of Substantives is of Feminine 
Nouns, commencing with vowels; the Genitive re- 
quires h to be prefixed ; so do all the other caMs of the 
Mural, except the Genitive, which requires an n after 
the article. ^ 
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Example; — oi J, *a virgin. 

Sing, Plur. 

Norn. AD 0]5, the virgin. Nom. da boj^, the virgins. 

Gen. i)A 1)0156, of the virgin. Gen. da doJ, of the virgins. 

Dot. bo'D or bo ad 0|5, to Dat. bo da bojAib, to the 

the virgin. virgins. 

2d Decl. Masculine Nouns beginning with vowels. 

The nom. and accusative singular require t to be 
prefixed. The genitive singular does not require an 
A. The plural is^as in the first declension. 

Example — iAf5, *a fish. 
Sing. Plut* 

Nom, AD c^Afs, the fish. Nom. da b^ir^^j bt^fCA, the 

fishes. 
Gen. AD ^ir^- Gen, da Di^rc. 

Dat. bo'D, or bo AD lAf 5. Dat. boDAblAfCA^b, bl^fCA. 

The gender, then, of a noun beginning with a vowel 
is easily ascertained in the singular number ; for if ^ 
be prefixed to the nominative or accusative, or h, 
omitted from the genitive, it is masculine. 

3d Decl. Feminine Nduire begitining with consonants.. 
In this declension the initial letter of gen. sing, 
never suflTers variation, but all mutable consonants, 
(except rf, Sy and ^,) if the article be used, must be 
aspirated in the other cases of the sing. In the plural 
there is no change, except in the gen. which must be 
eclipsed, if commencing with a consonant that can 
suffer eclipsis, unless it be an s. Some grammarians 
eclipse the dative sing. ; and O'Reilly, by his example, 
whi.ch is that used here, allows that it may be some- 
times expressed by eclipsis, sometimes by aspiration. 

Example — coIaiD) a dove. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. AD coIaid, the dove. ^owi.DAcolA]iDe,arcolAfDA. 
Gen. DAcolAiiDe,orcolAtDA.Gen. da 3coIaid. 
DcH. bo'D. coIaid, 5coIatd, Dat. bo da coIaidaiB. 
colAinje. 

^ The addition of the article changes the meaning from a to^ 
ihe^ from indefinite to definite^ 
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If the noun begin with 9, fottowed by a vowel, or 
by /, n, or r, it must be eclipsed instead of aspiirated, 
by having t prefixed to all the cases of the sing, except 
the genitive and vocative. 

Ewample:^XY]ly an eye: 
Norn. Au cf^il, the eye. 
Gen, t)A r>*tl. 
DaL bo'i) cfvjl. 

4jth. Decl. Masculine Nouns beginning with consonants. 

In this, the initial letter of the gen. sing, if a mu- 
table consonant must be aspirated, except it be an s^ 
followed by a vowel, or by /, n, or r. The dative sing, 
must be aspirated or eclipsed. The genitive plural 
must be * ecUpsed, and the vocatives aspirated. The 
other eases suffer no change. 

O and z sometimes afford an exception, as 0|a Grod, 
genitive De. 

Ewample — c^p, a tree. 
Sing. Piur. 

Nom. 'A9 c|t4$9 the tree. Nom. i?a c|tAt9* 
Gen. Aij cfiAiS. Jjen. iwi 5C|tA$. . 

Dat. tyo'%) 5C|iA5orc|iAi).2)a^. bo oa c]tAOAi&— cftApA. 

Nouns of this declen3ion, beginning with s, and fol- 
lowed by a vowel, or by /, w, or r, require t to be pre- 
fixed in the genitive, dative, and ablative singular. 

Immutable consonants suffer no initial changes ; but, 
if the nouns with which they commence be feminine, 
diey are marked by a broader, or double, pronunciation 
after the ^ticle. 

The inflexions of nouns are I. often connected with 
changes in the vowels contained in them ; these be- 
come more attenuated than in the nom. cases, or the 
reverse: they also II. influence the terminations of 
nouns. Coniiected with the changes of the vowelsi it 
will be necessary to make some observations on the 
genders of nouns ; but I shall very much diminish the 
number of rules, with their exceptions, which are laid 
down by grammarians^ as they are difficult, uncevtaiB, 
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and perplexing; and present only a few of them, and 
such as are generally admitted to be correct.* 

One test of genders is the use of the article in the 
gen. sing. If an agrees with the noun it is masculine, 
if fui^ feminine. The use of the aspirated genitive 
singular, and of the < or A prefixed, according to rules 
already laid down, are also tests. Most nouns whose 
last vowel is broad, or an e followed by a consonant, 
are masculine ; and those whose last vowel is slender, 
are feminine. All proper names of men, and in general 
names of oflfoes bdonging to men, and nouns signifyuig 
males, are mascidine ; but names of women, and of 
offices peculiar to them, and nouns signifying females, 
are feminine. 

The names of countries and rivers are feminine. 

Diminutives ending in e^x) or ai) are masculine, and 
those ending m eos, 05, or 11), are feminine. 

Derivatives ending in -<v6, Ai8e, iii6e, A^jte, eAc, oift, 
or 60]|i, and derivative or abstract nouns in ^x or eAf, 
are masculine. 

Those taking an increase, and ending in a slender 
vowel, are feminine, as bv^^ije, perpetuity; and ab- 
stract nouns ending in acc or ecb are feminine. 

Nouns compounded of two substantives are of the 
gender of the latter. 

II. Widi respect to the inflexions of the terminatbns 
of nouns, the rules that are simple and most general 
are as foUows — 

1. The dative and abL sing, generally terminate like 
the nom. sing, but the dative and ablative plural are 
formed by the addition of A^b, if the last vowel of the 
nom. sing, be broad, and of |b if it be slender. Some 
nouns, however, that transpose their final consonant in 
the gen. sing, as uaUc, a burden^ gen. uaIca, form the 
dat. and aU. plur. by making the addition to the gen. 
as iwicAtb : but in words of one syllable, they some- 



* It is recommended to the learner not to Incumber hhnself 
with these rnleB, until after that he may have acquired some 
general knowleclge of the bipguage. 
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times end like toe nom. plur. as oa fin the men, bo wa 
rift to (he men. 

2. Regular masculine nouns ending in unaspirated 
consonants, seldom change their final letter : but, if 
the last vowel be broad, it is attenuated in the gen. by 
the insertion of , after it, thus btiAc, a garment, gen. 

'^^^ 'u- feminine gender, they require, be* 

sides this attenuation, (where the last vowel is broad,) 
the addition e to the gen. thus, cor, « %, co]re. 

3. Regular nouns ending in aspirated consonants, 
excepting c, seldom vary their terminations in any 
cases, except the dat. plur. ; but, if the nom. terminate 
m c, the gen. sing, generallv ends in 3 : some nouns 
of one syllable, as cac a horse, Uoc a hero, cfioc saf- 
fron, retain c in the gen. thus, e]c of a horse, &c. 

4. Words havinff a or o for theh" last vowel, are 
often irregular in their attenuation ; but the diphthong 
CAis generally changed into e\ or t, eu into eo|, ia 
into e], and to into ca in the masculine, and 1 in the 
feminine, though with exceptions. 

5. Nouns in ]fi, except derivatives m 01 ft, usually 
have the gen. sing. a|i or a|ia in the masculine, and a, 
^c or ACA in the feminine. 

6. Nouns ending in vowels generally terminate all 
the cases of the sing, alike, but some take da or ad a 
m the gen. sing. ; many nouns endmg in vowels make 
no final change in any case, but the dative and ablative 
plural. 

7. Substantives ending in in?, or \btrh, generally 
make their plurals in adda. 

8. In masc. nouns the voc, termmates like the gen. 
excepting such as take abroad increase in the gen. 
Feminine nouns terminate their voq. like the nom. 

I have taken much pains to condense from the best 
authorities, and to simplify, the foregoing rules. They 
seem to admit of the fewest exceptions; and I think 
that it will suflSciently appear, from a consideration of 
them, and still more were the subject to be foUowed 
through the conflictmg opinions of grammarians, that 
^ny attempt to regulate the inflexions q£> nouns, by 
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extdusive or principal attention to their filial changes 
and attenuations^ must lead to endless perplexity. 

I shall present here the modes of declining the fol- 
lowing nouns — U a day^ njf a months c|i6 a hovelj b6 
a cowj hetOityati^omanf and cU§ children. I omit many 
others that are irregular, but of Jess common use. 

The following are taken from O'Brien i^nd O'Reilly. 

U a day^ masc. 
Sing. Plur. 

NomAi^ „ Uece, Uo^ce. 

GehAABy Iao^ U. 

Dat, l^, !o Uec]b, lAOicjb. 

mf a months masc. and fem. 
Sing. Plur. 

JVom.AO 1t}f» or TDf I)A IDfOf A, 

G^. ijA it)fo]*A, or AT) rDfof da itjf, or Tpfof. 

Z)a^. bo'o ri?ir> or roif bo da iDfof Atb. 

C|t6 a Aoi;e/, masc. 
Sing. Plur, 

Norn. A\y ci(ib Da CfiAoi, orqtAo^te. 

Gen. AD cftAO] D* 5Ct*^> or cfi6. 

Dat, bo'D 5C|t6, or c|iu, or cfio. bo x)c^ cfiAO]b, or 

c|iAafci|b. 

' b5 a coWy fem* 
Sing. Plur. 

Norn. At) bo DA bA, or bA|. 

Gen. DA bo, or b6|D da tDbo. 

Dat. bo'D b6]D.-. bo da bttA|b. 

beAD a woman^ fem. 
Sing. Plur. 

Norn. AD bcAD DA rDDA. 

Gen. DA TDDA DA bAD, or iDbAD. 

Dat. bo'D n)DAO|; bo DA iDDAlb; 

cIad « tribe^ or children^ fem. 
Sing. Plur. 

Norn. cIad D3^ cUda. 

Gen. DA clo^De.-* Da scIadaio. 

Dat. bo'D 5clo|D bo da cIadai^^qI^ 
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Ui) is expressive of the diminution of a substantive, 
thus C't)oc a hilly coocad a hillock, ^ Some of these 
have inferior diminutions, as cdoic|d a very smaU hiU ; 
which are formed by adding the i of the primitive gen. 
in the penultimate syllable, and changing the last 4w 
into t. 

Of NO UNS ADJECTIVE. 

Nouns Adjective abound in the Irish languas;e, and 
.to them its poetry owes much of its beauty and force : 
like substantives they suffer changes, both in their 
initials and terminations, which mark their relation to 
other words ; and the same circumstances contribute 
to these changes, as cause similar variations in sub- 
stantives. 

The adjectives generally follow their substantive; 
and, when they precede them, they suffer no change in 
their termination : but, if they begin with vowels, they 
will require a t prefixed to the nom. sing. masc. h to 
the gen. sing. fem. and n to the gen. plural, when pre- 
ceded by the article. They suffer no change in their 
terminations, when they end with vowels ; and, when 
monosyllables are placed before a substantive, so as to 
form a compound with it, they are inflected as noun 
substantives are. 

Adjectives following substantives generally suffer 
changes as follows — 

I. With mutables for their initials, (except rf, *, or 
ty following a noun ending with n,) they must be aspi- 
rated in the nom.* and voc. sing, of the fem. gender, 
and in the gen. dat. and yoc. sing of the masc. gender ; 
likewise in the plural the gen. fem* must be aspirated. 

II. Terminating in consonants, and having 1, Their 
liast vowel broad, they require ii\ the masc. gender an 
i after them, or else to have the broad vowel changed 
to, an i in the gen. sing. ; but, if they be of the fem. 
gender, there must be added a small increase in the 
gen. sing. 2. If their last vowel be slender, there is 

* Neilson adds the dative and ablative also ; but O'Reilly 
prsfere eclipsing them. o,„ze..,Google 
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no change from the nom* in the gen. masc. but a small 
increase in the genitive feminine. 

3. According to some grammarians, all the cases of 
the plural, except the genitive, take a broad increase, 
if the last be a broad vowel ; and a slender increase, 
if the last vowel be slender. 

Some few adjectives of one syllable, with their last 
vowel broad, take a broad increase in their genitive 
feminine ; and some, as well as substantives, are so 
irregular, that they are not reducible to rule. 

Two instances of adjectives, declined in the first 
three cases of both numbers, will suffice as examples 
here. 

c|ia9 ^V^f <t high tree. masc. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom.^t) CftA^ A\Kb 1)A CjtA^Q A|tbA. 

Gen. Ao cftA]i^ Aifib t)^ SCftAQ A(tb. 

Dat. 6o'i) cjiAp or scfiAp A]tb. bo da cftAQA^b ApbA. 

beAi) A Jib, a tall tvomany fem. • 

Nom.AX) beAO Afib i)a idda AfibA. 

Gen. DA n)DA c^^jxbe da bAD A|ib. 

JDat. boD iDDAO] A|tb, or Ai|tb. bo da idda^B Aipbe, or ' 

AjtbA. 
DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

There are regularly but three; but in poetry the 
bards, as Mr. O'Brien remarks, " passed the ordinary 
bounds ; and upon the superlative, which their heated 
imaginations made the positive degree, raised a second 
comparative and superlative ;" and on this ev^n a thurd 
of each of these. 

The comparative now in common use is formed by 
adding e to the positive; and attenuating the last 
vowel, if it be broad. The superlative is the same as 
the comparative, with the addition of the particle Af . 
It is also expressed by the following particles added to 
the positive, which aspirate its initial letter, if it be a 
mutable consonanitf^ 
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lA]ox cortupted firom tif 1*4 or nf hnVy is often pve- 
fixed to the comparative: |td signifies very; ana is 
ratiier a sign of eminent quality in a thing, than a de- 
gree of comparison ; so also are f fft, tift» and according 
to Mr. O'Reilly » f^ti : ^D is a particle of excess still 
more forcible. 

The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison — (See O'ReiUy, Lynch, &c.) 

Positive^ Compardiwe. 

t9A^t) go^ •— •• TeAitt) F^fntbe. 

olc, bad lueAfA, njifce, n)tP^Y\be. 

id6|i, great iDo, n)0]be. 

beA5, little lugA, kjAjbe. 

3eAnt, short siojitA, simile. 

ITAbA, long 1?<vibe, f|A, |:4]b|be, f^ibibe. 

vn?rZl*^y ^^''^' pvf A^be, vfA, rtAtbe. 

ceAC, hot "ceo, ce^ce, ceic|be. 

b6A5,good beAo. 

|ro5vr, near FOfCfe, f 0]r56. 

Adjectives of place end in ac, added to the name of 
the place ; thus, Sp^^D Spain^ SpAiT)eAc, Spanish-^ 
also a Spaniard, or Spanish man. 

Adjectives of numbers are as follows — (see NeiUon^ 
&c.) 

CardincU. Ordinaly as first, &c. 

1, ADD, cerb, 

2, bd or bli, bA|iA, 
5, c|if, cfteA|T, 

4, ceACA]]t, or ce^6|ie, ceAC|tATi)A6, 

5, ca]5, cu]5eA6, 

6, r^, reir^A^, 

7, fe^cc, f6ACcn)A6, 

8, occ, occti)Ab, 
9>, ijAOt, i)A0]ii)eA8, 

10^ bfeic, bfeicit)A8, 

All that follow, up to twenty, are^xpressed by eom^ 
binations of the foregovig,,thus-*- 
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II, AOij Was, a^Da8 b^Aj, 

2a, 1?ic6e, f|c6eA6, 

22, bo ^sttf pi^ce, bAjwi ptcceAb. 

Two more instances will exhibit the nature of tiieM 
compounds, up to 100. 

30, be]c A^ ^icceAb, be]cn)e^6 a^ ft^®^^* 

31, AOi) b6A5 T fitce, aooaS b^AS a]i p^cceAb. 
100, cfeAb, c6AbA6. 

200, bA c6Ab, bA c6AbA6. 

1000, rojle, n?jleA6. 

There is an idiom in rery common use, which is td 
call 7 great 6 — 

Ex. n)6||t feintt]t, 7- 

Persons are thus — aot>, one person j bff or befjic, 
two persons; c|t]ufi, three; and so on, ceACAfiA^^ 
^^IS§T*> f^'irST^j rS^c^T^^ occAji, DAoirrtjAft, be|6i)^ii>A]t. 
Numbers over ten are thus expressed — aoi)-^ gft^^dtJgj 
eleven meUy &c. The influence of these numbers on 
aspiration shall be noticed hereafter. 

The termination of a vowel before |i is therefore 
often indicative of person, and, added to a word, gives 
it that character; thusnjeAlcA, deceived^ iDeAlcAift, ot 
fD6Alco||i, deceiver. 

The termination acc is, in general, the sign of ft 
substantive formed from an adjective, somewhat similar 
to the termination ness in English ; thus, |!eA|rAri>YiV 
manly ^ |:eA|tATt)lAcc manliness. When the primitive 
adjective ends in ca, the substantive is formed by the 
addition of f, thus, idaca^ca, honest, ipACAbcAf, Ao« 
nesty. 

The following example will serve to exhibit some of 
the combinations usual, in the formation of derivative 
words, in the Irish language; but I do not eoneeive i^ 
necessary to enlarge upon this subject h^e. 
n)0AllcA deceived, is the part, past of the verb to decetnk^ 
Ti)eAUcA|{t a deceiver^ rt)eAUcAt|teAcc deceit. 
ti)eAUcAi) a low deceiver^ rt)eAUcAi)Af loto deceit. , 
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There is a general rule in the composition of -rrords, 
which is much quarrelled with by many grammarians, 
as Slaving somewhat injured the language by the strict- 
ness with which it has been adhered to. It will be 
found to have been very generally adopted. It is 
technically called Uacai) |ie Icacad, 1 caoI \ie caoI ; 
or broad with broads and slender with slender : and it 
makes it necessary, " that the vowel which goes before 
a consonant^ must be of the same class with the vowel 
ivhich follows that consonant ; i.e. both broad pr both 
slender. Hence we have ^e^ll treason, and ^e^lcAiit 
a traitor; but from caji)c speech^ we cannot by this 
rule have cA|T)cAt|t, so that this termination must' be 
^us, c^ii)ceo|ft." — (See O'Reilly's Preface to hisDic" 
tionary, c. II. Neilson and O'Brien J 

Of PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are of six kinds — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. 
. The personal pronouns are — tpe /, cv thou or yoUf 
e or f e Ae, i or y] she. They are thus declined — 

n)e, /. 
Sing. Plur, 

Nonun)e I x]v we. 

Gen. 11)0 mine, or belonging A]t our, or of us. 

to me. 
Dot. bA'ri) or bo'ri), for bo bu]5, for bo i5, to us. 
tDQ, to me. 

Acc^ tt)e me ]v or fi5 us. 

Ab. YA'iD,forvA6rpe,from %V]i), for va6 ]f), from us. 
me. 

cv, thou. 

Nom.zY thou ]h or f^b ye. 

Gen. t>o thine, or of or be- Baji or bvjt, your, or of you. 

longing to thee. 
Dat. bv'tc, for bo cv, to thee, h'^bj for bo ib, to ye. 

Ace. cv thou lb or tl^, ye. 

Voc. cvfA O thou , ]b re O ye ! 

Ab. vAi'b or va|'c, for uA')b. for va6 ^b, from ye. 
,va6 cv, from thee. 
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f e he^ and f | she. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn, fe he, and x\ she |Ab or f|Ab they.. 

Gen. A his, belonging to a their, or of them, 
him; hers, or be- 
longing to her ; its. 

lyat. b6 to him ; b't, for b6|b to them, 
bo f, to her. 

Ace. e him, it; t her )Ab them. 

Ab, Y^6 from him ; va^ 8 va6ca from them, 
and rA6c|, for va6 i, ; 

from her. 

The possessives are, njo mine^ bo ^Ame, or yowr, and* 
A A««, Aer*, tV*, or theirs. These are only the genitives 
of the personal pronouns. ^ 

There is an emphatic form belonging to both per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns — thus, n)e is I; bnt the 
addition of re, thus, rpire, creates the emphatic mean- 
ing, I myself. 

This addition is of ^e or tf^ ii^ the 1st person, fA or 
f e in the 2d, and xu Tlt^j or r^o, in the 3d person sing. 
^ in the 1st person, fe in the 2d, and y^x) in the 3d 
person plural. 

Example, 

fDlfe myself. ^ 

cvfA thyself, bvtcfe to thyself. 

ffenu or 6feAp himself, ]X] or fin herself, bo fAn to 

himself. ' 
100^ or x]^ve ourselves, 
f^bfe yourselves, bibfe to yourselves, 
f |Abf Ai) or lAbfAi) themselves, b6|bf«Ai) to themselves. 

The emphatic increase, when added to a possessive 
pronoun, is generally put to the noun that follows it, 
thus, iDo Uri) fA my hand ; but a hypheti should pro- 
perly be used, thus, irjo Urb-f a* -The increase to pos- 
sessives is f A in the sing, and 2d. person plural ; oe in 
the 1st, and f ao in the 3d person pluraU _ 
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Tein is a word exptessive of seffor oum^ and is used 
with possessive pronouns in like manner, e. g. 1170 Iav9 
f^yVy mine own hand. 

pTfi) or f^rw occur in some manuscripts, subjoined 
in the emphatic form to ye. 

Personal and possessive pronouns are often com- 
pounded with prepositions, so as to appear but one 
word. The learner should become well acquainted 
with these, as they axe almost always used in combi- 
nation and without any apostrophe, or other mark, to 
note their being so compounded. 

The letters a, ], c, c, or p, are often introduced to 
connect the words; the latter, however, only in the 
34 person. 

Three examples of this mode of combination will 
serve to illustrate these subjects here. 

Example — 43 tvith. 
Aj — n)e A5Am vnth me. 

— cv A3Ab thee. 

— e A]f5e him, 

— 1 Aic| her. 

— id AjviS us. 

— ift AS^lh ye. 

-— A ••• ACA them. 

cjif through. 

cftf — n)e ..« cftfrt) through me« 

— cv.... »..••.•••• zj^t " , ,. thee. 
-»- 6*. .•..». ..»..•. cfifb . ' >■ ' him, 

— } cfifcf ^— ~ her. 

— l5 cfif5 us. 

— T^.# z\i)h '-'— ye. 

^— A«».... cfifpCA ■ M ■ . them* 

bo to, 

b0— itjo..*.. bOTU to my. 

-^ bo bob — thy, 

*- A.o*» .«•• bV -^ his or her. 

— Ap *....• bAfi — our. 

— iu , b*A — their. 
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In possessive pronouns the third person singular, 
and second and third plural, do not unite with the pre- 
position ; and in the third persons singular and plural 
Ihey require an v to be prefixed, thus — . 

fo u'a, under his, her, or their. 

The emphatic increase of the personal compounds 
is, as in the case of the primitives, thus, As^mf <\, with 
myself; but the possessive compounds re(juire that the 
increase should follow the noun with which they are 
xjonnected, thus, |iert) Utiif a with mine own hand. 

The four other kinds of pronouns are indeclinable. 

The relative pronouns are a who^ which^ that, all 
that, whatever ; and x)oc, ijoca, who, which : they are 
indeclinable. 

The demonstrative pronouns dre fo, this, these, here; 
fit), that, those, there; fub and vb, that, those, there, 
or yon. 

Interrogative pronouns are c^a, ce, c^, who, which; 
c|6, cjieAb, CAb, what ; ca, tphat^ where. 

These interrogatiyes combined with adverbs, mak^ 
the following words which are in very common use — 

what time ? 
what cause ? 
what from ? 
what place? 
what long ? 
what mode ? 
what place ? 
what thing ? 

O'Brien mentions jAb, CAb, 5Yb, ca, ce, 5 a, and 
5&, as interrogative adverbials that are indiscriminately 
used. 

Indefinite pronouns are ao ce, ad ct, he, or the pet' 
son who, or that ; cac, jac, all, every; cv^b, e^y^yt), 
some;: Ajle, e|le, ojle, other; v^le, all; DeAO, any 
one; ce be, c^b be, 5^6 be, whosoever, whatsoever^ 
which are contractions of c]a and bA6^ or bY6^ was^ 
Qi were. 
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c<vfotD, 


when, 


or CA, or cAf A, 


CAibe, 


wherefore, 


or CA 5AD, 


CAAf, 


whence, 


or CA Af, 


caic. 


when, 


or CA ^|c. 


CAjbA, 


how long, 


or CA fAbA, 


<^iopAr, 


how. 


or cA i}of. 


c|O0Ab, 


where, s 


or cA toDAb, 


cfteAb, 


what, 


or CA jiAob, 



so 



Of VERBS and PARTICIPLES. 

Verbs are of four kinds, Active, Passive, Io^>er« 
sonal and Neuter — the latter have no passive voice, 
the impersonaifl have a passive termination. 

All regular verbs have 1. two voices, Active and 
Passive. 

2. Six moods; Imperative, Indicative, Potential, 
Conditional, Consuetudinal, and Infinitive. 

3. Three Tenses ; Present, Past, and Future ; these 
tenses have each of them a relative form, governed by 
|i relative pronoun, expressed or understood. 

4. Two Numbers ; Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons; and 

6. Three Participles ; Present, Past, and Future. 
Mr. O'Reilly and others very properly make but 

ene conjugation, for the final Vowel being broad oir 
lon^ msJ^es no difference in regard to the general rul^s 
of mflection. 

Verba as well as Pronouns have an emphatic form, 
Aus — cA^fi), /flriw, cA]rt)re, I myself am. 

The second person singular imperative mood is the 
root of the Verb ; but it appears in dictionaries under 
the first person singular indicative mood, and present 
tense. 

The Consuetudinal Mood is denied by some gram- 
marians, bjat I adopt it on the authority of O'Reilly, 
Lynch, Hsdliday, and others ; and it will be clear to any 
reader of Neilson, that he should have made it a mood, 
and not a tense, as he makes it to be sometimes past, 
sometimes future. 

The inflections of Verbs are very much distinguish- 
ed by initial changes, which appear in the example, 
and shall also be presented in one view hereafter^ 

The following general rules respeeting final changes 
tore borrowed from O'Brien. 

h No Verb can grammatically end in to <^ f in tile 
plural, or o in the singular. 

2. The first person smgular indicative Biood, pre- 
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sent tense, is always formed by adding aid or f ti) to the 
root. 

3. Hie letter ^ siiould never be omitted in the fu- 
ture tense of any verb, except the Auxiliary ; thus, 
meMj deceive thoUy Tne^UfAb, / will deceive. This 
letter is also always used in the potential and eondi- 
tional moods. 

4. Active Verbs in the consnetudinal mood, change 
ihe final nj of the first person singular, indicative mood, 
present tense, into Vj if the pronoun accompany it ; 
but that mood in passive verbs is formed by adding |t 
to their participles. 

6. When a relative is either written or understood, 
all the persons of the indicative present end in Af or 
e Af ; but the past tense ends like the root of the verb . 

The precedmg rules are such as are most generally 
acknowledged and important— the student will learti 
others best, from the example of a regularly conju- 
gated verb. 

It is to be observed, that grammarians give two 
conjugations of a regular verb, the antient and the 
modern — the first is more common in books, the latter 
in conversation ; and it does appear to be a bending of 
the oral language to the necessity of assimilation with 
modern tongues, by the more frequent use of auxiliary 
verbs and separate particles, in order to express the 
various inflections. 1 conceive it to be necessary to 
exhibit them both ; but it will in the first place be 
proper to present the conjugation of the auxiliary, 
to bcj &c. 

AUXILIARY VERB. 

The several modifications of the verb to be are drawn 
from five sources — ^r or ]f it is; ca w, it is ; fril w, 
it is, ttA|b was ; and h\ or b]& it is. 

1. Uf or ]r is only used in two tenses of the indi- 
cative mood, as tr ^^ -f «^> OJ* t^ «* -^ ; If cr, &c. and 
« bA br br6 njt I urns, or it was I / and so en with the 
pronouns of the several persons. 
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This auxiliary is frequently used with a repetitieti 
of itself, or of ca, thus, tf ft ^r U|bi|i it is he thai it 
strong; ir me ca lA^btfv it is I that am strong. The 
EngUsh learner will here recognise a common Hiber^^ 
nicism, which is a literal translation of the Irish idiom. 
It is always used in assertion. 

2. Ca is used only in the present indicative^ and ad 
a positive affirmative, instead of the present indicative 
of b| ; A is very frequently, but improperly, affixed to 
it, as ACA]rt) I am. 

Indicative present — modern mode. 

CA n)e, or ac<v nye I am ; and so with the several 
personal pronouns. 

Antient mode. 

Plur. 

CAIDU|1, CAM) AC] b, or ACA- 

rDttfi, &c. 

CAbup, CACAt, CACAO^, OT 

ACAbuft, &C. 
CAt&5 or ACA|b. 

3. bfiijl, or ^u|l, isy it is. 

Modern mode. 

b|!>flltD, or FY?lim, and bp>7l, or |!u|l rtje lam ; bpu]!, or 
|:u]l cii thou art ; and so through the several persons^ 



Sing. 
CA^iij, or ACA^m- 

CAIft, CAO||t, or ACAJH, &C. 
CA, or ACA. 



b|:uil|tD, lam. 

bt!Ull|]t. 

bpttjl fe. 



Antient mode. 

b|:tt]lrD]]t, or b|!tt|ln)ilw 
b|:u]lbufi, or b):u]lc]b. 
bf!U|l^b. 



Also, FU]l|rt?, pu^lni cu, &c. 
-Negative present, (from O^Reilly and Neilson) 



r)\ b^vrl^fi), i)|el nje, or of I 

11)6 / am not. 
x)] bpttilip, iJiel, or Dfl cu. 

^1 bf u|l fft, Djel, or ofl r^- 



1)1 b^?^lfi)]bj bt!itil f IP, i)fel- 
tDib, or Df liDjb. 

or Dfl ]-]b. 
01 bpiiil, oje}> or n|1 fj^Jb, 
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Interrogative, of which a or aq prefixed is the sign. 



Sing* 

A or AP bfratlfiDf or b|!U|l 
, me, <mi If 
bf tt^l^Yt, or bpttfl ctt ? 
bf u|l f e ? 



Plur. 

bpu]lfDAOi&, bpa^leAii), or 

bpuil ni>? 
bfu^l fib? 
b}!u|l|b, or bpujl f^Ab? 



- 4« fiAfb tMi^, of which there is but one tense, to wit^ 
the past. Mr. O'Reilly ,says, that it is a contraction 
from |io bf. 

Modern mode. 
fiA^b iDe / wasy or was If and so through the persons. 



ItAbAf / urns. 

]iAbeAf. 

]iAtb. 



flAbAIDAft. 

ItAbAbAft. 

ftAbAbAJl. 



5. b{ or b{6 it is* 



bf, bf8 be thou. 
bjAS, or b^6 f6. 



bfo6 X]Vi b|6]f, b|o6iDAO|b. 

bfo6 f^b, bl6^6, 

b|o6 i|Ab, b'jb, bjb]f , b|6)b. 



Indicative — Present Tense. 



bf6iii) /fte, or exist. 
b|6|i) cu, bj6]|t. 
bf8]p fe. 



^I^li) ri9, bio6fDttji, bfo8- 

IDAO|b. 

b|6iD r]b, bfo6bv[t. 
bj6]0 n^b, bj6i6. 



Past Tense. 



Hiis tense always requires the aspiration of the 
initial, if a mutable consonant 



bf, bA^ b|6 n)e, or bj6|f, 

bA^Af, btof. 
bf, bA, b}6 cit, or bf6eir, 

bA6A]f, 

bf, bA, or b|6 fe. 



bj, or bA f|5, bfotDUfi, bA- 

n)A|i. 
bf, or bA pb, bfobuft, b^- 

bufi. 
bj, or bA ||A&, b|o6^, b^b^* 
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Sing. 
bei6 itje, bep, bjv\b. 
be^6 cu, bei6|tt. 
be^b, t)0 be]X> fe. 



Future* 

Plur. 

be0 t|i)> bei6iDU|i, be^SiDjb, 

bejiD, b|o6iDAO]b. 
be|6 Rb, bej&bvfi, b|ASd]6. 
be|6 f |Ab, be^btb, bjAb^^b. 



Relative bj^r or if nje b|Ap 



Potential mood — this mood always requires the aspi- 
ration of the initial. 
bei6|i), or beiSptP I would 
be. 



bei8eA6. 
be|6 fe. 



bei8 1^5, be]6fDff. 

be^b ifb. 

bet6 ijAb, be^bbif. 



^Conditional mood — Present Tense. 



IDA bjrt), b]6t$, or b^^jp nje 

t//66. 

IDA b|6ffi, or b]6^D cu. 
IDA b^ODj or b^8|D fe. 



iDAbfOrD, b|iDAO|t), or b]6|.9 

IDA b]6iD h'>* 
IDA b]6iD RAb. 



Past Tense. 



bA iDbeib^Dj or iDbejb tDe 

ff I were. 
bo iDbep^b, or iDbe]6 cr. 
bA iDbe]6, or rDbejb fe. 



bA iDbe0iDAO]f, or iDbe|}> 

bo iDbe^feri, or iDbep ^b. 
bA rDbei6bif, or tDbe|6 RAb. 



Future Tense. 



IDA b^oiD if I shall be^ 
IDA b)OD cu. 
IDA bjOD fe. 



IDA b|omAO]b, or b|o9 fl^* 
IDA bfoi) Rb. 
IDA bjOD r|Ab. 



Consuetudinal mood — Present Tense. 



btrDAOjb, bfADffn, orb|&|fD. 
b|C|6, or bjAD ^b. 
b|8tb, b]b, or b|AD TfAb. 



bfiD, bet^irD, or b|&|D »De 

/ am usually. 
b|6t|i, bjADcv, orb|6§Dcr, 
b|, b|AD r«5 or beSeAD je, 

or b]0f . (Lynch.) 

Relative beiSeAf, b^f, btSeAD that usually is. 
Interrogative, ad iDb]&eAD ? 

* As it is impossible to reconcile the grammariaos in the de- 
tail of this mood, I shall copy Mr. O'Reilly. ^ . 
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Past 
bo bf i) / was usually* 
bo 6|CA. 
bo b]6eA6^ 



ense. 

bo b|it)fr, or b]n)AO|f. 

be b|C|&. 

bo b|bjf. 



No future. 

Infinitive mood and participles. 

bo, or A be^c to be. he]t being. 

^A]t tDbe^c having been. A|t z\ he\t about to be.^ 

The interrogative is aij, and it is often used without 
the vef b, the latter being understood, as ad we ? is it If 
AO cu ? is it thou P &c. This interrogative particle, 
used before consonants which can be eclipsed, causes 
eclipse, and theA the v is generally omitted, as a fnb|6|o 
ctt ? do you be f and often the particle is dropped thus — 
ft?bi8]i) tn ? 

The negatives of this verb are i)a in the imperative, 
and Dt in the other moods. 

Note, that the tenses of the potential mood may be 
formed, by prefixing Af or ir for the present, b^ for the 
past, and bu6 for the future tense, to such words as 
c6|fi rightf 01510 necessity^ }:e]b]\i powers &c.; followed 
by the pronoun, which is properly the nominative to 
the verb, and the verb itself in the infinitive mood ; 
thus — bA c6]\i 6^nj (or bo nje,) a be|c / should have 
been ; literally, it is right for me to have been or be. 
They are also formed by placing cisim Icomeor agree^ 
used impersonally ; or cAjcf ^8 must^ or it obliges^ in 
like manner before the pronoun and verb, thus — x)\ 
ct5 Ijoit), (or le iije,) a bej8 I cannot be. This idiomatic 
form of expression is very common, and must be care- 
fully recollected and applied. 

VERBS ARE REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

The following example of the conjugation of a 
regular verb is taken from O'Brien, corrected by 
O'Reilly, and approved by Scurry, &c. It will be 
unnecessary to exhibit the English, except in the 
manner already adopted. 
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Tije^ll deceive— actUe voice. 
Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 
Sing. Plur. 



meAll deceive thou, 
n^e^lUS \t let him deceive. 



itjeAll. 

1176^11^6. 



Antient mode. 

n^eAlUibe. 
nJeAlUibff, Tt)eAllA|&. 



Indicative Present Tense — Modem mode. 

n^eAlUitT) I deceive y meAlUp ctj, &c. 

Antient mode. 

njeAlUiiD. itjeAlUtDAit, n^eAlUtDAOib. 

ttjeAlU^Sfe, n)eAlU|b. 

Past Tense — Modem mode. • 
In this tense, and in the potential mood, the particle 
bo is generally expressed before the verh; and alwayB 
so if the initial letter be f, or a vowel. 

rbeAll roe I deceived ^ xt)eM cu, &c. 
Antient mode. 



njeAlUf. 






ii)eAlUiDA|i, njeAlUrn. 


me^lUif. 






rpeUUbAfi. 


toaII. 






iTjeAlUbAjv liieAUAfb. 




Future Tense — Modern mode. 


m^AllpAb^ Tire 


/ mil deceive, ToeAllf a6 cu, &c. 






Antient mode. 


ttjeAllf Ab. 






tT)eAll|:Anr, foeAltpAroAfi, 


roeAllpAifi. 






rt)eAllj:An)AOtb. 


n)eAllf!A|6. 






tt)eAll|!AbA|t, meAll|!A]&e. 
tt)eAll|?A7b. 



♦ This termination would be thus in ce^l conceal, ce|lti>1b 

because that the last rowel in the root of the verb is slendec • 
00 in some other inflections ; but 1 do not consider itnecessarv^ 
to notice them further than by this general remark. 
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Potential Mood — Modem mode. 
meAllf A|$ /would deceive^ it)eAllf!A6 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



tbeAllfA6. 
Tt7eAllfA6 j-e. 



tbeAll|!A6tDA0tf. 

tireAU|rA]6e. 
rheAlliTAibff. 



Conditional Mood; eclipse the initial letter, if it be 

one capable of it. 

bA TpeAllf A]!) if I would deceive^ &c. as in the Potential 

Mood. 

Consuetudinal Mood— Present Tense. 

Same in both modes. 

n)|gllAttt>^ or tpgllAO nje I usually deceive^ rt)|gllAp cu, &c. 

Past Tense. 



ii)eAllAi9 1 used to deceive* 

it)eAllcA. 

ii)eAllA6. 



ii)eAllAti)AO]f. 

fi)eAllA6]6e. 

ft)eAUAbAO]|*. 

Infinitire Mood and Participles. 
The same in modern And antient modes, 
bo, or A ii)eAUAb to deceive. 

Present. A5 lueAlUS deceiving. 
Past. |A]i ipeAlUb having deceived. 
Future. A]t ct fDeAlUb about to deceive. 
The initials of the infinitive mood and the past 
participles are always aspirated ; but the latter may 
also be eclipsed, instead of aspirated. 

The relatives are tbeAlUr that deceives ; meM that 
deceived ; rhe^llf^T that will deceive ; ii}eAUA6 that 
used to deceive. (See General Rule 5.) 
Passive Voice. 
This voice is conjugated in the modern mode, by 
prefixing the auxiliary verb to the participle, thus — 
b|6 n)e iDeAllcA Jam deceived ; and so throughout. It 
is therefore expedient to confine the conjugation here 
to the antient mode. 

Imperative Mood. 
n)eAllcA|i be deceived. 
ti)eAllcAft 11)6 let me be^ deceived^ tDeAllcAii en, and so 
through the persons. ^ , 
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Indicative Present Tepse. 
Sing, Plur. 



cA|n) tDi^llcA, n7gllcA]t ti)e 
/ am deceived. 

CA fe njgllcA, ti)gUcA|i e. 



CAn7A|t rncAllcA, rt)eAllcAfi 

CAb^ii rpgllcA, rt^^UcAft ^b. 
cA|b TDeAllrA, ipeAllcAft 
lAb. 



Past Tense. 
ipcaIUS TDe / M;flw deceived, &e. 

Future Tense. 
rt?eAll|:A6A]x or n)eMv^\i nje I will be deceived, &c. 

Potential Mood. 
ii)eAll|:A]8e n)e I would be deceived, &c. 

Conditional Mood. 
' bA tt)eAUjrAi6e nje if I would be deceived, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood — Present Tense. 

n^eAllcAji n)e J am usually deceived — and so through 
the persons. 

Past Tense. 
njeAllcAoibe nje / used to be deceived, &c. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
bo or A be) c rt^eAllcA to be deceived. 
Present, meAllcA deceived, 

PorSt, ]A|i i)A be]c TijeAUcA having been deceived. 
Future, a^ z] be|c njeAllcA about to be deceived. 

The negative and interrogative particles are the same 
in both v6ices. The negative particle of the present 
and future tenses indicative is x)\, and of the past tense, 
nifi, DiA]t, orD^oft; in the imperative mood it is da. 
The interrogative of the indicative present and future 
is A, AD, or DAc ; and of the past tense A|t, D^cA|t, or 
DA|t. The influences of these particles on aspiration 
shall be noticed hereafter. 
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The following particles are signs of the potential 
mood — bA, n)A i/l 50 until^ njufi unless. 5o and suji, 
followed by hvco or |:a, form the optative sign; as 50, 
or 3ufi fA, or bjb, njgllcA bei6i|i wiay you be deceived. 

Affirmative particles are n)A|i as; ^ufi, 50, bo that; 
A who-^tyo and ^ are also signs of the infinitive mood. 

Impersonal verbs have passive terminations in the 
several moods and tenses, thus — 

Imperative Mood. 

laA8cA|t9 let it be reported. 
Indie. Pres, IuaScaii it is reported. 
Past. WS^b it was reported. 
Put. laA8pA]x it will be reported* 

Potential Mood. 
luA6t!A]6e it would be reported. 

Consuetudinal M ood. 
laA6cAO]6 it is usually reported. 

I shall present here an abstract of the conjugation 
of a reflected verb from Neilson, as it exhibits much 
of the peculiar idiom of the language — ^it partakes of 
the character of neuter, and is incapable of being 
inflected in the passive voice. 

cobA]l sleep. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

cobUTt)AO|b, h]n)p D^fi 

jcobUb. 
cobU]6e, b|6 ]^b6u|i 3C0b- 

U8. 
cobl^D n^^j b|o6 w^b i)A 

5CObU6. 



coQ^lU b] 60 cobUb sleep 

thou. 
cobUbfe, b] f e i)a cobUb 

let him sleep. 



The Infinitive Mood and participles are not peculiar. 
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Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 

1. Sing. coblAtfi), za nje tijo cobl^S I sleep. 

2. ■ cotX^yx) ctt, CA cu bo cobUS. 

S. cobU^i) f e, CA fe (or |f) ija oobUb. 

1. Pter. cobUrnAoib/ cAiDAOtb i)A]i ^coblAb. 

2. -^ — coblA^i) ^b, cA ]fb bufi jcobUb. 

3. cobUiij li^b, CA ifAb i)A 5coblA&. 

In a similar manner are the past and future tenses 
of this mood, and the other moods, &e. conjugated ; 
combining the proper mood and tense of the auxiliary 
verb, and the proper pronoun, with the infinitive mood, 
to express each mood, tense, and person of the re- 
flected verb. 

IRRBGULAR VERBS. 

The irregular verbs form the principal difficulty in 
the Irish language. It might naturally be expected 
that this tonffue should have suflTered much from license 
in its general use : it has been now, for centuries, the 
medium of intercourse among the most illiterate people 
of the country, people living in places the most remote 
from each other ; and has not had llie advantages of a 
college, a theatre, a court, or a capital — ^not even 
those of an acknowledged grammar, or until lately, a 
dictionary — where its standard might be supposed to 
be found. It is therefore more surprising Uiat there 
should be so little contradiction between its several 
dialects, or of wild offspring from its genuine but un- 
cultivated roots, than that there should be a difficulty 
in subjecting it to the rules of grammar. In treating 
of these verbs I shall not exhibit all their infleetions, 
but merely present, from the best authorities, such 
parts of them as are most irregular; leaving the 
thorough understahding of them to be acquired by 
that which alone can teach them well — practice. 
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1 


. — be4i) 


do, or mai6. 




Indicative Mood — Past Tense. 


Sing. 1 


Plur. 


Hod. mode. 


Antient. 


Mod. mode. 


Antient. 


^]V rt)e I did do. 


me^T' 


nt* If*- 


tl|SeAIDA]t 


TtlP cu. 


nt9ir- 


ni5 tti^. 


|t)deAbA]t. 


niP r^. 


T»l9re. 


W9 R<^^- 


fi|i)eAbA|t. 



This Tense is also thus — 
60 6e|^ tt^e, or bo 6eAV^Y> ^ ^^ ^> &^* 

Passive Voice— Imperative Mood. 
Modem mode. 

bi8 |i6i6 fie thou done. b]8 ^b tifej^. 

h)b fe tife|6. b]8 |fAt> ^^]6. 

Also, b|6 b^ApcA and b^ApcAfi ca fie ^/^ott done, '&c. 

Infinitive Mood and Participle. 

bo or A he]t b6ADCA or |t&]6 to fie Jone. 

b&Ai)CA, or |t(^]6 c^one, or meuie. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 

Is conjugated with either b^ADCA, or itg^b — as ca n^e 

or cA^ti) b&Ai)CA, or ]t&|6 /am cbne, &c. 

Past Tense, 
ji^^e^b iDe / was done, &c. Also, bj nye b&AOCA, &c. 

Conditional Mood. 

bA n)bfe]6id bfeAijcA, or |tfei6 — and so through the several 

persons. 

2.-»5i)|6iTi) or ^t)]n) I do or make. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 



5i)lbir!), or3t)irD. 
59|6 ca, or 5t>l6||t 
5016 re. 



3^1^ HO, S0|6n)jb, or 51)16- 

IDA|l. 

5^1^ Vi^y S^P^t^, or 5916- 

Baji. 
5i)t6 If Ab, 5Di6]b. 

All the other inflections of tiiis, are expressed by 
the preceding verb, except the subjunctive, which is 
also fpA Diit) if I do^ &c. 
D 2 
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3. — ^bA^|t say. 
Active Voice — Imperative Mood. 
AbAtft say thou ; Ab^fft^b fe, &c. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
bo or A |iA& to say. 
Present. A5 ]tA6 saying. 
Past. iA|i ]tA& having said. 
Future. Aft z\ ftAb about to say. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense — Modern mode. 

beffifrt) /*ay, be||txtt, fe, &c. 

Antient mode. 



be||i|Ti) I say. 


be||irt)]b, beifteAnjAtt. 


beifiiti. 


bef|ici6, betfteAbAft. 


be]|i ye. 


beijtib. 



Past Tense — modem mode. 

bvbA||ic tije, cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



bttb|tAf / said. 
bab|tAif. 
babAf|tc fe. 



bttbflATDA|t. 

bub|tAbA|t. 
bttb|tAbA|i. 



b§A|t|!Ab / vrill say. 

b^AjlfAltt^ 

b&A|tf A]6 f e. 



Future Tense — Modern mode* 

b§A|tf a6 Ti)e, cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



b^A|ii:An?A|t. 

b^Afl^AbA^t. 

b&A|tfAfb. 



A is often prefixed to the present and past tenses of 
this mood, as a be^^tjir) I say, a bubAfitc I said. 

Potential mood, beAptJAip? &c. Conditional mood, 
bA i>beA|tf A]^, &c. Consuetudinal mood, be||i|ii), 
beipcAp fije, &c. as in njeAllAtn). 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 
AbA|tcAft let it be said. 

Participle— fiAfce was said.^ 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present. bei|tceA|t it is said^ 
Past. bttbftA6 it was said. 
Future. beAftf Apt it shall be said. 

Consuetudinal Mood — be^jic] used to be said. 

Relatives in this verb. 
Present tense, a be 11% that says. 
Past. A bubA]|tc that said. 

Future, a b^AjipAf that will say. 

Interrogatives — Present Tense. 



At) Ab|tAin) do I say ? 

Al) AbAlft Ctt ? 

AX) AbA7|t re ? 



A1) bttb|lATDA|% ? 

Ai) be||i f jb ? 
A!) bei|i|b ? 



So with the negative ijf. 
Past and future tenses as in the affirmative. 

4. — C|5|ti) I come. 
Imperiitive Mood. 

CA5A6 ifD, c|3eAii)Aoib, 

CASAIDAO]!*. 

CA3A6 ifb, c|3i8e. 

CA5A6 ifAb, ci3|b|]-, CA- 



cAji come ^Aou. 

rA3Ab re, cA]tA6, cf3eA& 



Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
tyo or A ceACc to come. 
Present. A3 ccacc coming. 

Past. jAfi bcoACc having come. 

Future. Aft a ceAcc about to come. 

Indicative ]V^ood — Past Tense — Modem mode. 

cA]i)t3 fi?e Icame^ &c. 

Antient mode. 

CA]1)3eAf. CA1^3All)A|l, tAPACfAII), 

CAtDSir, CAP3Atr- CAll>3AbAfl. 

tAlPIS fe. CA1)3AbA|t, CAIJCACAfl. 
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Future Tense-^Modem mode. 

z]oefA6 rt)e / will comcy c|dC|:A8 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 
Sing. Phir. 

c^ocpAb. qocf4tD40^b, c|ocf!A,n)Ait. 

cfOcirAtii, * qocfA6b4|t, cfocf AOfbe. 

cfocfAb fe, cjOc^Aib. 



Relatives. 
Present tense. t]^e^y that cometh. 
~ A CA.]i)t5 ^^^ came. 

Cf0C):Af ^Ao^ im'U come. 



Past. 
Future. 



Potential Mood-^c]Oci;At9, &c. 

Conditional Mood — bA bqocf a^9, &c. 

5. — ce or ze\b go. 

Imperative Mood. 

c|6a8, or itDci5 ffi), c|6a- 
it)AOif,cftl&fDib, cfei6n)|f, 
liDCiJiDib, itDbistDir. 
cfeA6A]b, or ifiycis h'Jj 1")- 

cfeA^Ab or itDqs tiAb, cfeA- 



c^l^, ItDctS ^o thou. 
c6a6a6 fe, |n)C]5eA6 fe, 
c6]6 fe. 



Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
bo, or A bttl, or b*]iDceAcc to go. 
Present, aj b«tl, or a; tn)^eAcc going. 
Past, lAft Dbttl ' gone. 

Figure. Aft cf bul about to go. 

IndieatiTe Mood — Past Tense — Modem mode. 
citA]6 0)0 / went^ duAp cu, &c. 
Antient mode* 
caA6Af / went. cuAtDAtt. 

COAbAlf . CttAbA|t. 

6uA]6 fe. I cuAbAfS Ab {lAcbAbA^. 
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Future Tense — Modem mode. 

ItACfTAb 11)6 Iwill gOi flACf a6 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 

]tACfAb. 
]tACfA]|t* 
]tACf A|D fe. 



flACf AtlJAO^b, flACf Alt). 
{lACfAbAft, flACA^b. 
jlAOpA^b. 



Potential Mood — fiAc^A^i), &c. 

Conditional Mood — bA yiACf a^ij, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood — Present Tense. 

jiACA^Ti) or cei6]ti) ; |iacai5j or cet&td, nje, cu / usually 
go, &c. 

Past Tense, 
bo fiAOA^p, or bo t^]t\^ I used to go, &c. 

Relative— te]6eA8 that used to go. 

The following inflections of this verb are added 
from Neilson. 

Past tense — Negative — v] bcACAf , or oi Scaca tije 
I did not go ; and interrogative of the same tense, 
A DbeACAf did I go ? 

6. — c]5itt) I see. 

Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 

}:e\cseethoUy fre^ctb fe, &e. spelt also peAc and feuc, 

&e. 

Antient mode. 

Il^ejceAnjAo^f, fe^cgn}A0]b. 
feicpe. 
fre^ctbtr, t:e]C|b. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
f A]C|fi) to see. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense, cisjit? / see, &c. 

Interrogative, ao b^^]C]n), bf:A|ceA$ cu do I see, &c. 
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Past Tense — Modern mode. 
co$A]|tc roe I saw^ cov^]\ic cu, &c. 
Antient mode, 
eo^A|tC4f I saw. coocAn)A|i, 

COPA|tCA^f. COdCAbAp. 

co9A]|icfe. coQCAbAft. 

Interrogative — a b)!ACAr» or bfTACA rpe rferf /ije^, &c. 

Present Interrogative — a b^Aicjn) do Iseef 
Future Interrogative — ad bpe^cpeAb, «Aa// /*ce 9 

Consuetudinal Mood. 

fefctnj or c]b]n) I usiuilly see^ |?A]Cifi, or f A]ceA$ cu ; 

or c|6j|i, or c|6eA^ cu, &c. 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 
^A]cceAft9 or C]ceA|t cu be thou seen^ &c. 

, Indicative Mood-.r-Present Tense. 

c^ceA|i tbe, ^A^cccAft roe lam seen, &c. 

Past Tense. 
copA|tcA6 or do9cA6 rpe I was seen, &c. 

Potential Mood. 
^A]CFtbe iDe I would be seen, &c. 

Conditional Mood» 
bA bpAicpi&e IDe if I would be seen, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
f Atcc]6 or c|c]6 used to be seen, 

Neilson makes the negatives indie, to be t)\ f^^c^ny 
1 4o not see, i)^ frACAf I did not see, and i)| o^feAb / 
shall not see. He makes also ^ACAf , &c. to be the 
past, and fTAiceAft the future tenses of the indicative 
passive voice. In his subjunctive mood likewise he 
conjugates the two verbs together, thus — ti)a c]ceAfi, 
or ^A^ceA|t if I be seen. 
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7.— clttt!) hear. Active Voice. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
t)0, or A clttifcti), or clof to hear. 
Present. A3 cluiycir), cloj*. ' 
Past. iA|i scluirqi), sclof. 
Future. A|i c] cluifcto, clof. 



Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modern mode 




cuaIai8 rt)e I heard^ &c. 




Antient mode. 


CUAUf. 




CttAlAtDAft. 


cuaIa]!*. 




CUAlAbA|1. 


cuaIai8 fe. 




6ttAlAbA|t. 



Future Tense — Modern mode. 

clct|T)f eA6 itje / will hear^ &c. 
Antient mode. 
cWot^eAb. I cl>?n|^eAn}A|t. 

cWi}fl|t. cl>?!)feAbA|i. 

cUi^feAb fe. cl>f?Dpl&. 

Also cloifpeAb, &c. (O^Beilly,) 

Passive Voice — Infinitive Mood, 
bo, or A be]c cWijce. 

Indicative Mood -^ Past Tense. 

cuaU6 or clviueAb rpe I was heardy &c. 

Also cttAlAf. (Neilson.) 

Future Tense. 
clvtOt^e^t^ tt)^ I will be heard^ &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
cUi)C]6 n)e I used to be heard, &c. 

8. — be]|i take J bear, carry, bring forth. 

Infinitive Mood, 
bo, or A b|ieic to take. 
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Participles. A5 bfte^c, &c. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modern mode. 
|iu3 rpe / took, |itt5 ctt, &c. 

Antient mode. 

TtUSAir- tlU5AbA|l. 

Itu3 fe. TittSA&Ati. 

Passive Voice— Indicative Mood — Past Tense. 
]ttt5A6 iDe, / tvds taken, &c. 

9. — be^fi|it) I give. 

Active Voice — Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 

cAb^ift, or CU5 give thou ; CAbAifi^b, or cu5Ab fe, &c. 

Antient mode. 

cAbftAtDAO] f,orctt5 Aft) AO]b. 



cAbA||t give thou, 
cAb^tAfe, or cu^aS fe. 



CAb]tAj6e, ctt5Ai6e. 
CAb|iA|b, ca3Aib. 



Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
bo, or A CAbAt|tc to give, aj cAbA^jtc giving, &c. 

Indicative Mood— Past Tense — Modern mode. 
Ctt3 foe / gave, &c. 

Antient mode. 

CU3Af. CU3ATDAII. 

CU3Atf. CU3AbA|l* 

CU5 fe. ctt3AbAtu 

The Potential Mood is regular, but the Conditional 

is thus — Modern mode. 

bA rt)be||ifti), or bA bcAbA]|tfi$ if I would give bA 

Tijbeitif ]5, or bA bCAbAfif Ab cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 

' bA ^CAb|iAtDAO^f . 

bA bcAb|iA|bfe, bCAbftA^Se. 



bA bcAbA^^fi^. 

bA bCAbA|lf A&. 

bA bcAbAffifeAS fe 



bA bCAb|tA]b|f. 
Or by bA n^beiftf |9, &c. 
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Consuetudinal Mood. 
be||i]5, Ctt5^t9> co||ib]]tt5, orcAbfi^i^ nje, I usually gave. 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 
be][tceA|t or cu5CAfi cu be thou given^ &c. 

Infinitive Mood, 
bo, or A be|c cAbA|icA to be given. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 
beiticeAfi nje, or cu5CA]t nje / am giveriy &c. 

Past Tense. 
ca5A6 iDe / was givetiy &c. 

Future Tense* 
beiitpA|i 11)6, or cAbA]tFA|i nje I shall be given^ &c. 

Consuetudind Mood. 
befpce6, cusca^S, or cAbA||tCAf6 used to be given, 

10. — yi^'sfind or get. 

Active Voice — Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
^'f ^S<^ll tofindy A5 F^SAil, &c. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modem mode. 
fttAiii itje I founds (&c« 



Antient mode. 
truAfiAf- 
frttAjiAir- 
truAiii re. 

Future Tense — ^modern mode. 
5eAb|;A]6 nje, or |ra^5eAb nje Iwill/indj &c. 



fUA|tAn)Afl. 
ftt^]tAbA|t. 
fttA|tAbA|t* 



Antient mode. 



5Sbf Ab lunU or shall find. 

SeAbfAiii. 

5eAbf Ai6 re. 



SeAbfTAlDAft* 

5eAbf:A6 x\h* 
5eAbfA]b. 



or f tt]5Ab» f ttf5eA6, &e. similarly conjugatefL 
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Negative, t)| /p^sAin), or ^^5^ nje I mil not find. 
Potential Mood. 



5eAb^A|$ / would find, 
^eAbfAb. 



SgbpAb liD, 5e<vb|rArnA0|r. 

JcAb^Ab fib. 

jgbpAb ||Ab, 3!sbf AtbAOfr. 



or f ajAio, similarly conjugated. 

Conditional mood. 
bA b^Agf A^i) tfltvouldfindj &c. 

Consuetudinal mood. 
3e|biO 11)6 I use tofihdy &c. 

Passive Voice — Indicative Mood— Present Tense. 
f^5CA|i, or ffi]ce-A|i ti>e lamfimndy &c. 

Past Tense, 
fftfb, |rfi|ceA6, or friiA|tA6 nye / M?a«^ttnrf, &c. 

Future Tense. 
5eAb|:Aft rpe, or ^^|5l?eA|i idc I will befi)und^ &c. 

Potential Mood. 
5eAb|:At6 11)6, or |:A]5f|6e n)e I would be fimnd, &c. 

Conditional Mood. 
bA jeAbf AjSe if I would befinmd, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
^^5CAO]8, ^atjceb, or 5eAbcA0]& ttsed to be found, 

11.— |i^5 reachy or arrive at. 

Infinitive mood and participles. 

bo or A |io<ScAii), or fi^AccAii) to reach^ &c. 

A5 poccA^i), or it^ACCAf!) reaching. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modern mode. 
]t|ACc» or fiA^oic nje Ireachedj &c. 

Antient mode. 

IttACCAf, fl^PSAf. fllACCATDAjl, |tAP5Alt)A|t. 

|llA6cA|r, TK^ngAlf. tl]ACCAbAft, ]tAD5AbA|l. 

PIACC, flAlt)|C. tltACCACA|1, ]lAl)3AbA|l, 
. |tAI)CACA|t« 
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Future Tense — Modern mode. 
|itAcc]:A|6, |ii5fib me I will reach, &c. 

Antient mode. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
It^AccA^i), |i|3i^ / used to reach, &c. 






ADVERBS. 

Adverbs express circumstances of quality, manner, 
time, place, &c. in nouns and verbs ; and a noun sub- 
stantive or adjective becomes an adverb, by prefixing 
Afi to the former, or ^o to the latter ; thus, a|i ccvl 
back, or away ; 30 Ijolc badly. 

Although a list of Adverbs belongs more properly to 
a Dictionary, it will not be amiss to mention some of 
the most common here. 



A bf Ab/ar off- 
A bfocAt|t in presence of. 
A bf 05ttf near. 
A b^of on this side* 
A cotbce ever. 
A 30011) A|it opposite. 
Afce near. 
At It AjAp opposite. 
At|i f Ab a/ow^. 
Atft pe^ft throughout. 
At ft ^ob amongst. 
At|t Tcul backwards. 
^y\i\e\thy turns. 
^ir» ^ ^11* ^ir afterwards^ 
backwards. 



At ft UAjttjb sometimes. 

An)AC, ArDttt5 ou^, without. 

An)Atl /iA;^, a«. 

Aii)Atn on/y, except, alone. 

AiD^ttAC to-morrow, 

Aii)Ut6 ^, equal, 

A n)eAt*3 ^^idst. 

A daI [aij caU] hither^ 

over. 
AOAlldb formerly. 
A p&, A i)b6 yesterday* 

A t)6tt)feACC, A|IAOO <<?^^- 
AD3A|l c/0«e to. 

At)tA|t westerly, 
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Ar)o^ji easterly* 

A, or ttA& i)6eAf southerly. 

Ai or ua6 ttiA\6 northerly. 

Ai)]u-^ to^ay. 

Ai)occ to-night. 

Arj]oxfrom below. 

AX)ViAxfrorn above. 

A^Ab seldom. 

Apo^f now. 

A x^ox) 1 A x)a\\, to and fro. 

AX}zAx> when. 

A i)ttO thither. 

A|iei&i|i or4e^|i Uist night. 

AniAii), i}}Art) ever. 

A]if f again. 

AX ceAc, Af c]3 ttnthin, 

A ccofAc at first. 

be5 i)AC almost. 

btti) Of ctoi) /o/?52^ turvey. 

ceAOA already^ however, 

cuti) t» order to, 

bo coAb northwards. 

foo 6eAf southwards. 

t>o 5t)AC usually. 

eAbop, namely i viz, 

X'A totvards. 

^A Gill backwards. 

f A 6eoj3, f A 6ei|teA6 te/- 

^, «^ length. 
|:a 65 ttvice. 
f A leAC, f A r^AC apart^ 

successively. 
feAfbA henceforth. 
xoj yet moreover. 
je 5u^ although. 
5i6eA6 nevertheless, 
56, 50 bq, 50 Dtt]3e wwf?7. 
50 A] 1*1 6 o^ /^a«^ 



1 5P pdfl ysg^ hereafter' 

50 TD6|tii)d|i especially. 

lotDO^io, or uroo||to more- 
over, 

jOD^r, UA, |Oi)A ^Aan. 

rDA|t, rDV|t rt^ likeunse^ 

n)A|i Ap 5ceA6oA likewise. 

iDAfi Aoo together. 

mA|i fo ev^n f^w*. 

iDAfeAS t^;^y. 

OA ^/mn» 

OAC, PI wo^. 

DO else. 

6 ^>ic^. 

6 c^fle asunder. 

Of, [uA& ^f,] since. 

Of A]\it> publicly. 

ox f f ]ol privately. 

Of ceAp, Of c]09 above^sU' 
perior to^ 

o f 0^5 thence 

fie c^ite together. 

|i6 ver^^. 

Ito^rh timely y soon. 

fOAC, rather, else, 

f|A|i westwards. 

f ot|i eastwards. 

f ]0f downwards. 

f tof below. 

f uAf upwards, atofl, 

f uAf above. 

f ul, before, until. 

catdaI awhile. 

CAfieif, [cA|i A]f,] a/fer- 

c|te'f IP therefore. 

oflle f Of, or e|le moreover. 

vnje fo, Mr!)e f |p therefore. 
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The following Adverbial Particles, when united to 
words, give them a negative, intensitive, or reiterative 
character. 

Negative, operating as de, dts, Sfc. in English. 
All), Ai), bo, b|, e^b'y e^s, eAf, n)|, tye^ny. 

Ex. |i6 prosperity^ ADft6 adversity ; cAjiAib a friend^ 
eAfCA|iA]b an enemy. 

Intensitives — ai), sle, ^ort), u|i ; as 5rt^9A ugly^ uti- 
5tt^i)A wry wgr/y ; the ai) is sometimes written without 
the A, before a vowel. Reiterative — a6; as boAilce 
beaten^ A6bttAilre beaten again. \t) and ^or) betoken 
fitness or propriety ; as beAocA rfowe, ^ObeAocA proper 
to be done. \r)y 03 and eoj are diminutives, when at 
the end of words, f o signifies goodness^ aptness^ faci- 
lity ; as foblAj^bA well flavored ; fole ^^t^ /usibte, 
from fo leA5CA^ to be fused, con) denotes eqtiality ; 
as c|ton) weighty cort)c[tort) equal weight. Arb betokens 
similitude — it is from Arbujl. 

The signs of the comparative and superlative de- 
grees, and of the infinitive and other words, have been 
already noticed. 

Mr. O'Brien says that these particles properly admit 
of no change in their orthography, on account of the 
poetical rule of caoI |ie caoI t leACAn |ie le acad already 
alluded to, in the composition of words. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are such as either never join with pro- 
nouns in compounds, or such as may be thus com- 
bined ; of the first kind are the following : — 



A f n, out of. 
b4i|i by. 

fA about y unto.* 
fob among. 
£ 2 



5An without. 

30, 3ur, to. 

tA]t after. 
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re^c, re^CA tn comparnon 

with* 
cfn7C]oll about. 
cji^b through. 



Of above^ over. 

]teifi €u:cording iOm 

|t]A before^ 

fA, fAD m ; (contractions 

from Aljf A.^) 

f A is however .used in composition with 61^13, &^. 
though not with pronouns ; ^Aft is also sometimes com- 
pounded with substantives, as |A|i-bAll a tail. 

Prepositions which unite in compounds with pro- 
nouns. 



A5 at tmth, 

Ai), a5 in. 

Aft, A^|t, OHy upon. 

Af out of. 

cvi\Tfi towards. 

can) to^ unto. 

be, bi of by, off^from. 

bo to^ 

e|b]|i, ib^]! between. 

^A, f o, pj, IJAOj, f M& under. 

1 01) m. 



te w^i'VA. 
hfrom. 

fioiip before. 

fCAc iy, besides^ withoutj 

except. 
cA|i ot/^r, across^ above, in 

preference. 
c|ie, cfif through* 

urt), ujTi), u^iDeaioii^, 2f/:^on. 



To the prepositions we may add a CAob, and oo CAob 
concerning ; and A5Ait> against, a metaphorical use of 
A3 Alb the face, and in frequent use, thus — ait) a3a],6 
in opposition to me. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

These are used to connect the parts of sentence* 
together; and are, 1. copulative, 2. disjunctive, and 
3. conditional 

The copulative is Asuf ; isometimes written in an- 
tient MSS* thus — ^CAf, ocuf ; and still often used in 
these contracted forms, Af, ff, and f« 

The disjunctive are ac, ACb btU ;x)o ofy nor,^ neither^ 
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The conditional are 

b|o6 although. 
t>A if, 

bo bpi5 because. 
3e, 516 though. 



rt)tt9A9 tDUfi unless. 
6]|i,/&r, because that. 



I have put many of the conjunctions of some of the 
Grammarians among the adverbs, to which they pro- 
perly belong. 



INTERJECTIONS. 



4k oh! 

AC AC hey'dey ! 

^^ho murder! (the war cry,) 

Af c|ittA5 woe? 

bA6 death ! 

bub nonsense ! 

bAbA brave ! 

eij-c hush! hark I 



feuc look! 

|:a ftAOft alas ! 

f a^llelu6 halloo f 

]oc jOC cold I 

iDAifi5«ro^/ 

fi)0 ouA^it lack-a-dayt i 

rpo t)Ai]te shame ! 

oc^ lie, PCA9, ocop a/a«i 
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PART III. 

OF COMBINATIONS OF WORDS, 

OR 

SYNTAX. 



I SHALL not here repeat such rules of Syntax as it 
was necessary to notice in the preceding parts of this 
Grammar, and shall omit such as are not agreed on 
among preceding grammarians. 

Tke ARTICLE. 

1. — The Article agrees with its Substantive, in 
gender, number, and case; it is always placed before 
it, unless an adjective intervene : we have already seen 
what initial changes it causes in Nouns. 

2. — When .the Article is preceded by a Particle 
eliding in a vowel, the a is omitted, and the n is united 
to the Particle; an apostrophe should properly be 
placed between them — 

Ex, bo'o, for bo da, 3Ca]1|IJ to the girl. 

If the particle be a tn, the article is omitted, as 
A bptA6i)\ffe in the presence ; if it be add i«, the article 
requires y to be prefixed, as ad f^D in the. In this 
case, if the following noun begin with a vowel, the d 
is united to it, with an apostrophe, thus — ad r^ p'«ai?* 
in the hour ; but if with a consonant, the i) is omitted, 
as Ai)i) f A feci 5 in the house. 

3. — When two substantives come together, one go- 
verning the other in the genitive case, the article is 
omitted from the first substantive, and sometimes 
omitted altogether; as idac ad b^i^b the son of the 
bardy CA^fleAD C|lleiDoiite the Cctstle of Kilmore: the 
latter case occurs, when there is no limit in the signir 
fication of the substantives, or where the noun governed 
is a proper name. 
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4.— If a possessive pronoun be joined to the noun 
governed, the article is omitted; as pb^^n, (not at) 
obA^|t,) Aft Ufi^ the work of our hands. 



NOUNS. 

5. — When two substantives signifying different things 
come together, the latter is in the genitive case ; the 
substantive is put in the same case also, if it follow 
the active infinitive, or participle, thus — i^fi ipeAlUb 
A cA|tA|b after the deceiving of hisftriend. 

6, — Substantives signifying the same person or thing 
require the adjective between them ; and, in poetry, 
compound substantives sometimes have the adjective 
inserted between the parts of the compound. 

7. — An adjective is usually placed after its substan- 
tive in the sentence; except sometimes, when it is- 
strongly predicated of the noun, thus — ir l^i^lT* ^^>1?|^ 
y{X) that is a strong man : or, being of one syllable, it 
may combine with it as a compound, thus — os-rbAiic 
a heifer f literally, young beef; and in the latter case the 
initial of the substantive must in general be aspirated. 

Initial aspirations, &c. shall be treated of separately. 

8. — An adjective agrees with its substantive in gen- 
der, number, and case ; but not necessarily — 1. where 
the adjective is in the predicate of a sentence, and 
the noun the subject, as ACAt^ cA<|cet)CA|*A xile ff- 
jitoeAC all tht/ commandments are faithful ; or 2. when 
the adjective modifies the verb, and not the substantive^ 
as fi|5 n)e ao fC|Aij 5ea|i I made the knife sharp^ ( i 
sharpened the knife ;) but, if I would say / made the 
sharp knifcy it must be thus — |i]5 itje at) r^)^^ 5^^n> 
aspirating the initial to make it agree with the feminine 
substantive. 

9. — Adjectives signifying profit, proximity, fitness, 
or the reverse, reqmre a dative case ; such as denote 
skill, knowledge, power, dimension, &c. require the 
^me case, governed by the preposition Aiti> o^ some- 
times by be ; while those which signify equality, or 
similitude (and, as Keilson adds, emotion of mind,) 
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require a dative also, but governed by the prepo^tibiis 
le or |ie. 

10.— All numerals up to 10, or any multiples of 10, 
are placed before their nouns ; but other numbers have 
the noun between the words composing them, thus — f e 
cfiA^ Afi f |ctc twenty- six trees. This rule, as given 
by Neilson, requires the noun to be thus placed, when- 
ever the numeral is expressed by two or more words. 

11. — The numeral 2, and all the multiples of 10, 
prefixed to a substantive, have it in the singular num- 
ber, thus-^b^ V^^V- ^^^ mefiy bA fe^ft be^j twelve 
men; but, if an adjective be added, that must be in 
the plural, thus — b^ c|iao Tt)ortA two great trees. 

This singular rule induced some grammarians to 
suppose that there was a dual number in this tongue ; 
but it applies as well to the use of the numbers 20, 
100, and 1000, as to that of 2. Neilson says, that 
after bA the noun must be in the ablative case. 



PRONOUNS. 

12. — The personal pronouns, in which alone there 
is a distinction of case, agree with their antecedent in 
gender, number, and case. 

13. —If the antecedent be a sentence, the pronoun 
agreeing with it must be in the third person smgular: 
if it be a noun of multitude, or consist of two persons 
or things, the pronoun must be in the third person 
plural; as bftons bo bfo6 tte t^osU a^ tnuttt ^ixh they 
were a people that were robbers at sea. 

14. — Possessive pronouns are used in a singiilar 
manner, in connexion with nouns or verbs signifying 
office, condition, position, or identity, thus bf 9 117^ 190 
11^3 / was a hing ; this, if literally translated, would 
be I uxis my hing^ &c. The Scotch sometimes trans- 
late this idiom, in using the English tongue, ex. gr. they 
say, he was his lane^ for he was alone* The ii^stance 
of the reflected verb will present to the student another 
example of this peculiar mode of expression. In such 
sentences the phrase, in my state qf, or such like, is 
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understood. The article is sometimes used in a similar 
way, thus — ca fe t)A f eAf^m he is standing, 

15. — The compound possessive pronouns require a 
dative case, as afd cjj; m my house. 

16. — Relative pronouns always precede the verb, 
but they are often only understood, and not expressed. 

17. — Demonstrative pronouns immediately follow 
the noun to which they belong, as ad |:eAfi fo this 
man; except the substantive verb be understood, in 
which case they precede it, thus — fo ad feAji here is 
the man. 

18. — Interrogative pronouns always precede the 
noun or verb to which they belong; and they combine 
with the personal pronouns in the asking of questions, 
without the aid of the substantive verb, thus — at) e ao 
^eA|i is he the man ? 

VERBS. 

19. — The verb agrees with its nominative, which 
generally follows it, in number and person. 

20. — Active verbs govern the accusative case. 

21. — If two or more nouns join to form the nomina- 
tive case, and the first of them be in the singular num-i 
ber, the verb must be so too, even though the others 
be in the plural ; and, if the nominative case be a noun 
of multitude, the verb must be in the plural. 

22. — The particle bo must be used in the past tense 
of verbs beginning with an |!, or a vowel ; but in all 
others it may be omitted : and, when used as above, it 
loses the o in the active voice, and unites with the verb, 
thus — b'Atcio he knew. 

23. — The accusative case is never put between the 
nominative and the verb. 

24. — The auxiliary verb is often elegantly omitted. 

JEx. oifi Of) ^1^0 All r)0)^ for he (is) our God. 

2.5. — The instance of a nominative case before a par- 
ticiple in English, as the man being dead^ (or the abla- 
tive absolute in Latin,) is expressed in Irish by a dative • 
case, with the preposition bo, thus — aiji t^beit bo'o 

f]ftn)A|lb. DgtzedbyGoOgle 
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26. — The infinitive mood and participles govern a 
genitive case, when the action refers to a determinate 
object, and follows the verb, as t>^ ce^pAe ao cAp^l 
to buy the mare ; but, if the object be not determinate, 
it goes before the verb like the nominative, as cAp>?l a 
ceAi)Ac to buy a mare. If the object, though aeter- 
minate, precede the verb, it will be in the accusative, 
as A!) cofi bo f adca6 to covet the gold. 

27. — The auxiliary verbs, with the aid of a noun, 
and certain prepositions united with personal pronouns, 
supply the place of verbs signifying power, necessity, 
want, knowledge, possession, or any affection of the 
body or mind, thus— c<v Aift3iob ^^Any I have money ^ 
btt& oc|iAf ofifiA they were hungry. The prepositions 
thus used are bo and le, with Af , tr> or bf , and A3, a|i, 
and uAb with bf, ^\?l, c^ and |tA|b. 

28. — When Af or |f follow a word ending with a 
vowel, or bA or bu& precede a word beginning with 
one, the verb unites with the word, thus — roAf [fha 
ir] fioft y{^ if that be true; b'e^seAS bArij / uhu 
obliged. 

29. — The present participle, with the auxiliary verb, 
is used to express the continuance of a thing ; thus — 
c^ tt)e A5 UaJaS 1170 leAbAfft / am reading my book. 

PREPOSITIONS. 
30 _^At) in has |*a subjoined to it, when before a con- 
sonant. The prepositions a, i, 50, le, |ie, and cfte, have 
an r added to them where they precede an article, 

thus— AH ir> 5ur, leir, itir^ c|ier. 

31. — When be, the contraction of bo e ofit^ is used 
to express the comparative degree, the word 'oa, or 
to DA, thau^ is never used before the nonn. 

32. — A preposition prefixed to a which, requires the 
subjunctive mood, as ^\z ]x) a ^A]b Tid the place 
where Finn was: if the preposition be understood, 
and if the ] in }d be omitted for the sake of euphony, 
the 1) must still be retained, and written thus — ^*t)A ftAfb 
in which he was. 

33« — The measure or extent of a thing is expressed 
by Aifi, thus — bA cjioiJ A^ft ^tfibe two feet high* 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

34. — The conjunctions i^yxy and^ and x}o or^ couple 
the same cases of nouns. 

35. — A5uf is often contracted into Af and f , so also is 
the auxiliary verb -^ often written x\ when Af and ]f 
meet together they are contracted into *f Af , as 'f-^f 
n75|t An oSA]|t and great is the work ; and, when the 
vocative case follows 'f , the vocative sign is added to 
it, thus — Y^ ^]^ and oh God I 

36. — When two or more adjectives come together, 
which are relatives to the same substantives, Asuf is 
often omitted ; as c^ ff 65 inA]fe6 «Ac w ^oun^ (and) 
beautiJiiL 

37. — The negative generally precedes the disjunctive. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

38. — None of the interjections govern a ca3e, except 
only tnAjps, which requires a dative. 
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ASPIRATION, 4-c. 



I have thought that it would afford considerable as- 
sistance to the learner, were the several cases brought 
together, in which the aspiration and eclipsing of initial 
consonants occur: for his information, therefore, I 
shall present them in two tables ; and, as in some degree 
connected with the same subject, shall superadd lists kA 
the instances in which the letters d, A, niy it, and ^, are 
prefixed to original words. The student must be well 
acquainted with the last six tables, or he will not be 
able to consult the Irish-English Dictionary; they are 
all of them indispensably necessary towards the kiiow- 
ledge of the language. 

I. — Cases in whicn the aspiration of the initial con- 
sonant takes place, if it be capable of undergoing that 
change. ' 

1 .—Nouns after the article, in the 3d and 4th declen- 
sions, as already stated. 

2, — All vocative cases, except in nouns beginning 
with a ^, followed by a consonant. 

3. — Nouns substantive, when they follow an adjective 
in a compound word ; unless they commence wim rf, «, 
or tj preceded by an adjective ending with n. 

4. — Adjectives following substantives, (except their 
initials be d^ «, or t, after one ending in it,) in the nom. 
dat. and voc. sing, of the fem. gender ; and in the gen. 
dat. and voc. sing. masc. gender ; also in the gen. fem. 
plural. 

5. — Where one substantive governs another in the 
genitive plural, the latter may be aspirated, though the 
article be not used, as f a]l 5^6^171 the blood of goats. 
(Neilson,) 

6. — Masculine adjectives, after the auxiliary verbs 
bA and bub, unless they begin with b or z, 

7. — All adjectives in the superlative degree of 
comparison. 

8. — Nouns following the numbers aoi) and bo, except 
the initial letter be a b or c after aoi). 

9. — Nouns following the possessive pronouns in the 
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singular number^ excepting the third person in the 
feminine gender, and a)so excepting nouns beginning ' 
with 8. 

1 0. — Compound possessive pronouns have the same 
influence as their primitives on the initials of nouns 
following them. 

II. — The datives of personal pronouns are aspirated 
or not, according as may sound best; but they are never 
so after b, p, or c, thus — ^e^\[i 6u|c, or bn|c, it is better 
for you; and w tdia^ b^fi) I desire. 

12. — The relative pronouns aspirate the initial con- 
sonant in the active voice. 

13. — The past tense of verbs, 

14. — The infinitive mood and the past participle, 
unless this latter can be eclipsed, and 

15. — The potential mood, have their initials aspirated. 

16. — The mterrogative participle c]a causes aspira- 
tion. 

17 Interrogative participles cause aspiration in the 

past tense of the active voice. 

18. — The negative participles aspirate the initial in 
both voices. ( &Reilly,) 

19. — The intensitive* adverbs ad, sle, no and f a^i as- 
pirate, unless the following initial be b, f , or c ; also, 
the adverbial participles o^c, t)\ noty 5 sincey njAji a^, 
ahd ^00^ thariy cause aspiration. 

20. — The prepositions a, be, bo,fA, |:ao^, ^vf6, ibfji, 
iDAfi, o, tto^m, cA]t, and cpe, produce aspiration ; be 
and bo aspirate the followmg noun, even though an 
article intervene, except in the case of an f ; A^fi some- 
times aspirates, and sometimes not ; 3^1) will indiffer- 
ently require an aspirate, or the primary form, in the 
following noun. 



* There is much difference of opinion between grammarians 
respecting the influence of particles on aspiration ; and indeed, 
as Neilson observes^ there is some difference between the 
several inhabitants of distinct provinces — I chiefly follow 
O'Brien and O'Reilly. 
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21.— The conjunctions juti, m^j mrt)^ create aspira- 
tion ; 11) A^ if, and the adverb 6 since, cause it in the 
initial of verbs, excepting c^. 

22. — The interjection a, as a sign of the vocative 
case, causes aspiration. 



II. — Eclipsis of initial consonants takes place in the 
following cases. 

1. — In nouns of the 3d and 4th declensions, after 
the article, as before specified. 

2. — If two nouns follow each other, and the article 
be omitted, the second is eclipsed, thus — Af |t $|i^& q06 
Jbr the lave of God. Neilson says that it must be as- 
pirated in the genitive plural. 

3. — The genitive sin^lar of adjectives following 
substantives m the feminme gender, except they begin 
with d, s, or t, and the substantive end with n. They 
are also often eclipsed, instead of aspirated, in such 
instances, in the dat. sing, and gen. plural, in the femi- 
nine gender, f Neilson J 

4. — After the numerals 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

5. — Nouns in the plural, after the possessive pronoun, 
unless they besin with an s. 

6. — Verbs, m the conditional mood ; 

7. — And after interrogatives in tiie present and 
future tenses. 

8. — The participle past. 

9. — The pr^ositions a cut of, A^ft, Ag, 50, t^ft, and 
|t]A cause eclipsis. 

10. — When the article comes between one of tl^ 
prepositions, A5, A^ti, Af, f a, f o, prfb, jvr, in. l^ir, 
iiiA|t, 5, |t|f , ito^ri), f eAc, cA]t, or c|ie, and a noun in the 
singular number, the noun is eclipsed, as Af At) bcffi 
out of the country — be and bo generally cause aspira- 
tion in such a case ; but if the noun begin with f, it will 
be eclipsed. 

11. — The conjunction bA if causes eclipsis in active 
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III — The letter t> is frequently used as a prefix to 
words, as in the foUoMring cases, besides those in which 
it eclipses c. 

1. — bo before a vowel, or an ^ commencing a verb, 
in the past tense of the active voice, drops the o, and 
unites with the verb. 

2. — bo tht/j before a noun beginning with |r, loses 
the o, and joins with the noun, eclipsmg the initial, 
thus — bf eA]t5 thy anger ^ but this should be properly 
written, thus — .b'^cAfij. 

IV. — The letter 1) is added as a prefix to the follow- 
ing words, beginning with vowels. 

1. — To nouns after the article,^ in the genitive sin- 
gular of the first declension ; and in all the cases of the 
plural, except the genitive, of the first and second de- 
clensions. 

2, — To nouns, after the feminine possessive pronoun, 
in the third person singular. 

3. — Nouns after the possessive pronoun My, in which 
case bo is frequently exchanged for b. 

v4. — Verbs, after the adverbial particles of, i)|A|t, not; 
and x)^ny i)ACA|t ? not ? 

5. — Nouns, after the prepositions a out ofy 50, le, 6, 
]te, and cfte. 

V. — M. when itjo my occurs before a noun beginning 
vdth a vowel, or an ^, it drops the o, and unites with 
the word, thus — ti>'ai)ai^ my souly m'f e^tt for nyo f eAjt 
mp husband. 

VI. — N. besides where it eclipses d or g, is prefixed 
to words commencing with vowels — 

1. — In the genitive plural of nouns — but here it may 
be more properly considered as being separated from 
the article to which it belongs. 

2.-T-T0 nouns after the plural possessive pronouns. 
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3. — To the possessive pronoun in the third person 
of both numbers, after the prepositions 50, le, 6, |ie, 
and c|ie. 

4. — To verbs in the conditional mood. 

5. — To verbs in the active voice, and after the inter- 
rogative particle. 

6. — Not only to words beginning with vowels, but 
the letter f , after the conjunction r)ocA not. 

7. — To words following the prepositions a m, and 
30 that. 

8. — As a part of the intensitive 11), the i being drop- 
ped, thus — rf^^\i\iA}n} I beseech^ from lAfifiAiti) / cwft. 

In general, the same accidents which cause eclipsis 
in consonants, require the prefix of ry to vowels. 

VII. — The letter c, besides the cases wherein it 
eclipses f , occurs before vowels as a prefix — 

1. — To masculine adjectives, in the nominative and 
accusative singular. 

2. — Masculine adjectives preceding substantives re- 
quire it in the dative singular, as well as in the no- 
minative ; feminine adjectives require it in the genitive 
singular. In the plural, it will in such a case be pre- 
fixed to the nominative and dative of both genders. 

3.— bo thy before a vowel, or 1?, is sometimes changed 
into c, as well as into b> and then the f is lost in the 
pronunciation, as c'fe^ii thy htAsband. (O'Reilly, on 
letter y:.) 

I shall here subjoin a table of the different signifi- 
cations of the particles a and bo. The learner will be 
greatly assisted by making himself well acquainted with 
them. 

^ is 1. — used sometimes for the article the. 

2. — It is a substantive, with several significations. 
3. — An adjective, as lofty, &c. 
4. — A possessive pronoun — his, her, its, their. 
5. — A relative pronoun— Ma^, who, which.i 
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A is 6. — A sign of the infinitive mood. 
7. — A preposition — in. 
8. — A sign of the vocative case. 
9. — A mark of interrogation. 
10«-r-A sign of affirmation, as a c a] 117. 

Do is 1 A sign of the dative case. 

2. — Thy the genitive of ca. 

3. — The possessive pronoun — thy^ thine^ your* 

4. — A sign of the infinitive mood. 

5, — Generally used as a sign of the indicative 
mood, past tense ; and of the potential mood. 

6. — A particle of negation. 

7.— With f A, as f a 60 twice. 
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APPENDIX. 



I SHALL transcribe, from Neilson's Grammar, an 
account of the differences of pronunciation of Irish 
words in the different Provinces of Ireland ; and pre- 
sent them, without any comment, on his authority, 
which is deservedly esteemed. 

In general the accent falls on the first syllables, and 
this principle is observed in tha north of Ireland ; as 
-^fiAi) bread; ti^fufi a razor ; but, in the south and 
west, they say Afi^t)* tt^f^I^j ^^* 

Again, when x) follows c, 3, rt), or r, it is pronounced 
in the north like |i — as, coAii> a bone^ cfiAii) ; but in the 
south and west the true pronunciation is retained. 

t) or ri), when aspirated, was originally sounded as 
V. This ancient pronunciation is stUl used in the north 
of Ireland, and in Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 
It is also retained in the south, in the beginning of 
words; and in the middle, if joined by a small vowel. 
But, if the next vowel be broad, as in the word 
t:o3rt)Afi harvestj which should be pronounced fovar, 
those of the south entirely suppress the consonant; 
and, contracting the two syllables into one, they say, 
foar. 

Throughout Connaught, Leinstcr, and some counties 
of Ulster, the sound of w is substituted for that of v, 
to represent fr, and rb. Thus, n)o rijAC, my 5011, (pro- 
perly sounded, mo vac,) is pronounced, mo wac. 

Ch, at the end of words or syllables, is very weakly 
expressed by the natives of Ulster ; ac receives no 
more force, than if it were written ^b ; and c, before 
c, is (mite silent in all the country along the sea coast, 
from jDerry to Waterford ; thus, b| baiije bocc there 
was a poor matij is there pronounced, b^ ba]i)e boc. 

Th is also omitted in pronouncing many words, such 

^as AtA]]\ father^ n)AtA]}i mother^ &c. in most of the 

counties of Ulster, and the east of Leinster, where 

these words are pronounced as if written ^a]|i, ti^a^fft. 



FINIS. 
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